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DEAD MAN'S GOLD 

CHAPTER I 

Sktfields 

THE quartet, standing together at the far end 
of the bar, close to the entrance to the dance 
hall that adjoined it, was a striking one; not so 
much from any one of them differing widely from the 
mixed types of the busy mining camp, as in the fact 
that they made up an unusual combination. Mining, 
as war, maketh for strange company, but it was sel- 
dom that four men, so varying in age, in temperament, 
appearance, and experience, chiunmed together. 

"The Foursome," Stone had dubbed the shaft 
that they were slowly sinking in the stubborn dyke 
of purple porphyry under which, said Skyfields, ran 
continuously the rich vein of sylvanite, the discovery 
of which had caused the rush to Skyfields and 
changed that jumble of jagged peaks into so many 
human antheaps of never-flagging industry and never- 
failing hope. And "The Foursome" the camp had 
dubbed the partners though they had separate names 
for them as individuals. 

There was Jim Stone — dreamer , waster, chased into 
the higher hills by the results of his own dissipations; 
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4 DEAD MAN'S GOLD 

dressed in Bedford-cord riding breeches. Cordovan 
puttees and shoes, and a gray flannel shirt, all the 
worse for wear, but fitting him with a perfection that 
was aggressive even in poverty. Jim was blond 
and blue-eyed amid his tan. His broad shoulders 
should have been straighter and his chest should have 
shown more development. His good chin made one 
wonder why he was receiving monthly checks from 
New York, until you saw how stubborn it was, and 
reflected that all remittances are not necessarily those 
of charity or tolerance. As a matter of fact, Jim's 
checks came from the only portion of his inheritance 
that he could not lay his prodigal fingers upon in its 
entirety, but as he never discussed his private af- 
fairs with anybody, nor showed interest in theirs, 
he was classed as one of those who are paid to stay 
away from the family rooftree. His camp sobriquet 
was *'The Dude.'' 

There was Wat Lyman, whose white beard fanned 
wide and low across his faded blue shirt and whose 
time- and weather-beaten face, like a carving in 
mahogany, was seamed like the payrock he had spent 
his life in seeking — ^Wat Lyman, prospectdr, and the 
only miner of the four of them, a giant whose eyes 
were a little dim and whose muscles were a little 
lacking in fibrin, but whose word was his bond and 
whose courage never faltered. 

Tliere was the man who called himself Frank 
Healy, whose dark eyes were too close together, too 
small, too shifty, and whose hands suggested that he 
handled a deck of cards far better than a drill. A 
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SKYFIELDS 5 

soft-fleshed man, with high cheekbones and the nose 
of a hawk, thin-lipped and sneery, watchful, chary 
of speech, careful of his liquor. A gambler who had 
lost his stake-money, was the general opinion of 
Skyfields r^arding Healy, and private judgment re- 
ferred to him as "The Con Man/* 

And there was "Lefty" Larkin, squat but strong, 
undersized, undeveloped in every way, save in a 
certain cunning sharpened by experience that often 
beat superior wits which did not work quickly enough 
along certain lines. He had a face not unlike an 
English pug dog, had Lefty, with his bashed-in nose, 
deep-set, pale-blue eyes, and heavy lines from mouth 
comers to nose angles. There was a certain rugged 
honesty suggested in his plainness that helped Lefty 
to get by. You had a feeling that he was square 
with his pals. He was a battered specimen and it 
was hard to arrive at his age. He was a migrated 
Cockney from Seven Dials, London, his early up- 
bringing grafted on to later education in the Bowery. 
Soldier, sailor, tinker, thief, fifth-rate pugilist, and 
general drifter — ^that was Lefty Larkin. Skyfields 
called him "The Bruiser.'* 

Stone figured that Lefty had hurriedly jumped a 
train for somewhere, for some reason, and that his 
choice of Skyfields was not all his own, save that it 
fitted a present desire for retirement. He did not 
care what Lefty had done. The grown-up gamin 
amused him and, after the first hand-out and a gen- 
eral talk, he had offered Lefty a job on the claim. 
No wages, unless there was some spare money at the 
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end of a month after the grub and explosives had 
been bought, but a share of the shack and what it 
held, of the shaft and what they might find at the 
bottom. Stone did not expect to find a fortune 
there. Wat Lyman was the one who leavened the 
Foursome with faith in their prospect. 

Jim Stone had located the claim and, mainly be- 
cause he did not know how to go about its develop- 
ment, he took in as his first partner Lyman, back 
from one of his perennial pilgrim^es and looking 
for a grubstake. Frank Healy, happening along, 
offered some money at a time when the monthly 
checks had failed suddenly, owing to a prostrate 
market and an imdeclared dividend. So drifted 
together the Foursome, and thus the embryo mine 
was named by Stone. 

Stone held the drill and spooned the muck at the 
bottom of the hole. Lyman pounded and set the 
charges of dynamite. Healy cooked, and cooked 
well; there was no one in Skyfields who fared as 
well a9 the "Foursome." Lefty handled the little 
forge and the resharpening of the drills and kept 
the shack in shape. It was a peculiar twist of 
Lefty's make-up that the little cabin was as neat 
and dean as if some precisian of an old maid had 
presided over its keeping, rather than a wandering 
Cockney of low mental and moral caUbre. 

For the last week Stone had been taking occa- 
sional turns at the sledge to relieve Lyman, for the 
porphyry was hard as cement. Lyman was easily 
twice his age, with a few years thrown in, and Stone 
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was ashamed of himself for letting an old man do 
all the hard work. He had his reward. He began 
to feel that he was developing some back muscles 
and others in his arms. For the first time in years 
he was filling his lungs at each breath. It was be- 
ginning to be a real pleasure to bring down the ham- 
merhead with a sounding swang on the mushroomed 
top of the drill, to feel the steel grind and bite into 
the rock, and note Lyman» with a grunt» turn the 
point sKghtly for the next driving blow while he 
poured a little water from a can into the hole. But 
the prospect was only a pit in the solid stone, a long 
way from being a mine, or even looking like one. 

"You see," said Lyman, encouragingly, as he 
shoved the bottle up to Healy and Lefty, who were 
nearest the dance hall, with Stone on the right 
of Lyman, nearest the door, ^'you can't tell a thing 
Hbout the dyke. Trenton made his strike a'most 
at grass roots. Up on Split Peak they found high- 
grade after eighty foot." 

" Gawd ! " ejaculated Lefty. " And us honly down 
heighteen! That rock's 'arder than the 'eart of a 
petrified miser. Fair turns the edge of the drills 
like they was pewter, 'stead of steel." 

"The porphyry don't seem to foUer the natural 
dip," went on Lyman. "Seems to have found a 
reg'lar level, like it had been poured in Kquid." 

"K that rock was ever hquid," broke in Lefty, 
"then the bloomin' pyramids was built of mush." 

"No sayin* how fur we may have to go," continued 
Lyman, placidly, used to Lefty's comments. "You 
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can see it's thick by the lay of the land. Others 
saw that, that's why we got a daim on it at all. 
But the gold's at the bottom of it, that's the main 
thing/* 

He stopped suddenly. Jim Stone, watching his 
face, saw the kindlier wrinkles about eyes and mouth 
vanish while sterner lines, more deeply bitten, as- 
serted themselves. The gray eyes flashed and 
hardened. Even the white beard seemed to bristle, 
like a mane. Lyman had suddenly thrown off years 
like a cloak. His actions, generally deliberate, were 
faster than the eye could record, co5rdinate, pur- 
poseful. 

He swept aside Stone with one strong hand while 
the other swooped down to the holster of the heavy 
six-gun at his right hip. Stone, over his shoulder, 
saw the other men in the barroom flattening them- 
selves against bar and wall, rising hurriedly from their 
seats. The bartender had disappeared. The door 
had opened and, in its frame, silhouetted against 
the golden glow of the sunset, stood the figure of a 
man; sinister, menacing, a triangle of light swiftly 
enlarging between his crooked elbow and his body, 
like the shutter of a camera, then closing. From 
the black bulk of his body there came a burst of red 
fire, a split-second before Lyman's gun j^at out its 
bullet. The two reports blended, roaring in the low- 
ceilinged room. Stone never lost the fancy that he 
heard the actual Aup of the missile that struck Wat 
Lyman's breast and sent him staggering back against 
his partner, clutching at the bevel of the bar. Then 
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there was a dull thud followed by a sharper sound. 
The man in the doorway had fallen and his revolver 
had flown from his hand. 

The slight mist of exploded gases, acrid with the 
reek of the discharge, cleared, and showed the new- 
comer lying prostrate, pitched forward on his face, 
with outspread arms and drawn-up legs, looking 
ludicrously like a swimmer stranded by a suddenly 
retreating wave in the very act of propulsion. From 
underneath his face a dark stream was slowlyreaching 
out, feeling a blimted way along the dusty floor, like a 
flattened worm. 

As the crash of the double explosion thundered, 
reverberated, and was silent, a brief silence followed. 
Then from the dance hall poured a ruck of miners 
and women. The men who had flattened them- 
selves jumped out to the centre of the room, gazing 
toward the body in the doorway. Calm and un- 
ashamed, the bartender rose from behind his^arri- 
cade. The soimd of runnmg feet clattered on the 
wooden walk outside the saloon and the marshal of 
Skyfields, with one quick, shrewd glance at the dead 
man, stepped across the corpse and entered, alert, 
questioning, taking in instantly the little group at 
the far end of the bar where Stone supported Lyman. 
The latter had set back his gun into its holster and 
placed his right hand on his chest, hidden by his 
beard. He straightened up as the marshal came 
toward him. 

"He ditew flrst, Mara," said Lyman, his voice 
sounding as if he had been climbing hard and fast. 
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**He knew I*d been lookin' for him for twelve years, 
an' I reckon he figgered I'd kill him on sight. He was 
wrong thar. I wanted to talk to him first. But 
he had the drop on me. The boys saw it, I reckon." 

Half-a-dozen men corroborated. The bartender 
spoke authoritatively. 

** That's straight, Mara. Lyman, here, was talking 
to his partners when the door opened and I see this 
chap givin* the crowd the once over. He drew his 
gun an', seein' the muzzle was gen'ally p'inted this 
way, an' I didn't know how good or bad a shot he 
was nor who he was aimin' at, for certain, I took no 
chances." 

^'You wouldn't," said the marshal, crisply but 
without malice. 

"No, I wouldn't. But the guy pulled before Ly- 
man even saw him. An' the old-timer nearly beat 
him to it at that." 

Tlie marshal nodded. He walked over to the 
body, stooped, took hold of an elbow, and turned it 
over. The level beams of the simset flamed on the 
still features, a high-bridged nose, black brows, and a 
black beard and moustache. Fairly in the centre of 
the forehead was a dark pit where Lyman's bullet 
had targeted and from which the thick blood slowly 
oozed. 

"Dead as a skinned woodchuck," said Mara. 
*^ Better get him out of the road, boys, and chuck a 
doth over him." 

Two loimgers, swapping odd jobs about the saloon 
for occasional drinks, dragged the dead man out of 
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the doorway by the boots and laid him on the floor 
under the window. One of them took the dnst- 
doth from the roulette wheel and covered the still 
form. 

'^You gals get back into the dance hall an' take 
yore pardners with you,'' suggested Mara, his eyes 
emphasizing the command. *'Hurt any, Lyman?" 
he asked, scanning the features of the prospector 
which were turning a queer gray underneath the 
bronze. Already he had whispered to Stone to 
"get out of this soon's we can." 

" I'm still standin', ain't I? " he answered. " We're 
all goin' up to the cabin, Mara, 'case you want me. 
The name of that skunk was Sam Lowe. What was 
between him an' me was personal. He got what was 
comin' to him. He was assayer by business, an' as 
crooked in that as in everything. Come along, boys. 
If that's all right, marshal?" 

Mara nodded. He was a man of few words. Min- 
ing camp law was primitive. To shoot in self-defence 
was justifiable. The onus rested with the aggressor. 
Tlie man who had pulled first was dead and that 
ended the episode so far as justice was concerned. 
He strolled over to the bar and took the drink the 
bartender had poured out for him. 

Stone tucked his arm into that of Lyman's, sensing 
that the prospector was more badly hurt than he 
acknowledged. Healy and Lefty followed. 

At the door Lyman paused. 

"I want to look at him," he said to Stone. Stone 
lifted the cloth from the face of the dead man and 
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Lyman stooped, with an effort, peering at the waxen 
face in the shadow. 

"It's hirrty all right," he said. "I wanted to be 
sure. Come on, boys. Hold on a minute. Lefty, 
you get a pint of whisky and bring it along. I'm 
goin' to need it." 

As they stepped out into the cold, dear twilight, 
where the peaks showed sharp against the golden 
olive of the fading sky, Lyman staggered. Healy 
caught at his other arm. 

"Reckon you'll have to carry me, boys," said 
Lyman, and his voice wheezed. "I'm leaking air 
like a ripped bellows. Got me in the limgs. Bleed- 
ing's internal. I c'ud make it to the cabin but I 
want to save my strength. Got a lot to tell ye. 
Give me a swig o' that whisky 'fore we start. 
Lefty." 

Stone grasped his left wrist with his right hand and 
Healy followed his example. Between them they 
made an interwoven seat for Lyman. It wasn't 
far to their cabin and it was downhill all the way. 

Behind then the raucous orchestrion in the dance 
hall started up again and the dancers ghded and shuf- 
fled over the floor. The bartender, busy with a rush 
of orders, sent out for a helper before the other's 
watch was on. Save for the dwindling talk of the 
witnesses, the incident was closed, the stiffening 
form under the roulette table's dust doth forgotten 
until two Mexicans, commandeered by Mara, came 
up the hill to take it away. 



CHAPTERn 
A Secret in Thbee Parts 

THERE was no doctor at Skyfields. The 
camp had not yet attained to that dignity. 
A good many of the miners had done rough 
surgery, could set a limb, tie an artery, and attend 
to superficial wounds, but a bullet through the lungs, 
with internal hemorrhage, was beyond their skill. 
Lyman himself knew as much of such practice as 
any of them and he was convinced that his case was 
hopeless. 

When they laid him on his built-in bimk in the 
comer of the little cabin and stripped him for an 
examination, he shook his head and protested that 
they were only wasting time. The bullet could be 
felt lodged in the muscles of the back but he would 
not allow them to attempt to remove it. 

**IVe seen men shot this way,** he said, "and 
doctors working over *em. They didn*^ get well, 
not when they were as old as I am.'* 

The wound, half hidden in the matted gray hair 
of his chest, seemed almost a trifling thing, blue at 
its contracting edges, with only a smear of blood 
from the piercing of the scanty outer tissues. 

" Let me lie down,** said Lyman. " 1*11 live longer. 
Give me a sup of the whisky once in a while when I 
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get faint. He was too quick for me. I'd given up 
lookin' for him though I felt we'd meet up sooner or 
later in some mining camp. And I had to kill him 
without finding out what. . • ." 

His features contracted in a spasm of pain, and 
stayed with a curiously pinched look upon them. 
Stone fed him some whisky. 

'^I've got to talk fast/' he said, gaspingly, ^'and 
low. You boys get closer roimd me. You've known 
me as the rest of 'em have, as old Wat Lyman who 
never made a strike. *Out-of-Luck Watty.' But I 
know where there's gold enough to make all of you 
millionaires. I'm not raving," he went on, as Lefty 
winked at Healy • ** Wait and I'll show you. Stone, 
get me my valise." 

The bag was a wrinkled, worn-out affair that 
weighed heavily. The three knew from previous 
openings that it contained some folded papers bound 
with faded ribbon, a batch of letters tied in the same 
fashion, a quantity of ore samples, a more or less 
precious or curious record of Lyman's work and 
wandering, a few articles of clothing, and an old, 
leather-bound volume. It had been jokingly re- 
ferred to as his "war-bag." 

Stone, at a weak gesture from the dying man, set 
it down, unopened, at the foot of the bunk. 

"That skunk, Sam Lowe," said Lyman, talking 
in little jerks, "stole my wife. Twelve years ago. 
Mebbe it was my fault, in a way. She was lots 
younger'n me, fond of life. I was her father's 
pardner an', w'en he died, I sort of looked after her 
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an' then I married her. She come to me cryin' 
one day about some gossip in the camp, clung round 
my neck an* — ^well, we was married. I tried to do 
the best I could, worked in the camp awhile, but I'm 
a prospector, a mining tramp. I got her sort of 
worked up over my dreams, I reckon. She'd sit 
with her eyes sparkling, an' plan what we'd do, an' 
where we'd go, when I struck it rich. So I got to 
trampin' the hills again. Mebbe she'd have gone 
with me only the babby was expected. I never 
told her about the Madre d'Oro. That was too 
much of a risk for me, seein' as I was to be the father 
of a babby. 

^^Lowe was assayer, a handsome devil, before he 
let his beard grow long. It was that that fooled me, 
for a breath, w'en he stood in the door. Wal', he 
got to entertainin' her while I was gold chasin'. I 
never suspected anything wrong. How could I, w'en 
he'd meet me open-handed, an' both of 'em 'ud tell 
me of the rides they took, with the little 'un, as she 
growed up, always with 'em? I wanted to find pay- 
dirt worse than ever an' went rainbow chasin' hard 
an' long." 

His voice grew fainter and more laboured and 
Stone gave him some more whisky. He lay still 
for a while after taking it, his eyes closed. They 
would have thought him dead but for the horrid 
whistling that seemed to come, partly through his 
closed teeth, partly through the wound in his chest. 
Presently he opened his eyes again. 

"I've got to get ahead," he said. "Time's gettin* 
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short It took me five years to see the thing. I 
heard it first an' nearly killed a man for teOin' me 
what I thought a damned lie. But it was true. I 
got back to find her gone, little Madge gone, Lowe 
gone, and the camp lookin' at me with what didn't 
strike me altogether as pity. I seemed to hear /em 
talking about December and May, an' I couldn't 
stand it. I traced 'em for a while until I Tamed 
they'd gone to Califomia. Wen I had enough to 
git thar, they was gone. 

/'So you see, in kilUn' him, I spoiled my chances 
of findin' them. If he hadn't grown tired of her or, 
mebbe, bin unfaithful, an' she left him. Twelve 
years ago, an' little Madge now nearin' seventeen. 
I want you boys to look about for her if she's near 
here. If she — ^if they — ain't, I want you to find 
*em. Open the bag. Stone, an' dump out the ore 
where I can get at it." 

Lyman fumbled with the specimens, seeming to 
judge them by feel and weight. Five or six of the 
fragments he handed to them. They were milky 
quartz, white and crisp as sugar, veined and pocked 
with yellow gold. It needed no expert to tell that 
here was the aurum purumy the. genuine metal. 

''Looks like 'blow-out' stuff," said Healy, scratch- 
ing at the gold witii Ins nail as if he would pick it 
loo&e. 

"It's no blow-out," said Lyman. "ITiere's a 
great wall of it, reaching way up into the blackness. 
The torch brought out the gold, like stars in the 
Milky Way. It is the mother-lode, I tell you. The 
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Madre^Oro. The Mother-of-GoId. Cliffs of it, thicks 
streaked like bacon, the lean for the gold, the fat for the 
quartz. Blast into it, and who knows whatyou'Ufind?'' 

'^Is this hall you got?" asked Lefty, his eyes shin- 
ing in the light of the dip stuck into the miner's 
candlestick at the head of the bunk like a wild 
animal's in the dark. His voice was hoarse, his 
fists were closely gripped. 

** 'Bout half of what I got out of the lode. Rest's 
bin stolen. I was lucky to git that much, with th' 
arrers an' bullets thicker'n bees when a b'ar robs the 
bee-tree. Dave got a big chunk. So did Lem." 

The three listeners looked at each other furtively. 
This talk of a great wall of quartz, blazing with 
strings and patches of gold, reaching way up into 
the blackness; of arrows and bullets, sounded like 
delirium. Surely the old man's mind was failing* 
Healy tapped on the back of Lyman's hand. 

"Three of you, were they?" he asked. "Where 
are Dave and Lem? " 

"I figg» th' 'Paches got 'em long ago," said the 
prospector. "Dave went down first to try and re- 
locate an' he.never came back. Then Lem tried his 
luck an' he never showed. They was two men with 
Dave, an' Lem took in five or six. Thet was afore 
they caught Geronimo. The bucks got all of 'em, 
I reckon. Whisky, Stone, an' give me the Bible." 

Stone passed the whisky to Healy, who held it to 
Lyman's purpling lips, and Stone got the old volume 
from the bag. At Lynum's direction he opened it 
in the middle, so that there was an open space be- 
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tween the sewed and glued badcs of the leaves and 
the rounded back of the binding. From this he 
pulled out a piece of brown cloth folded about three 
or four cylindrical objects. These proved to be the 
quills of some large bird, plugged with wooden stop- 
pers, three in all. 

I'm losin' th' life in my arms/' said Lyman. 

Empty the quills out, separate." 

Stone took some mail from his pockets and made 
little sacks of the envelopes of three letters, into which 
he poured the contents of the quills. All was gold, 
some fine as grit, some flaky, and some pellets from 
the size of birdshot up to the diameter of the quill. 

''Thar was nuggets, too,'* said Lyman. ''I had 
a brooch pin and bracelets made of 'em for my wife. 
I got the dust inside of three hours, dry washin', 
jest poundin' the dirt, chuckin' out th' pebbles, an' 
throwin' the rest up in th' air from a bit of hide. 
Winnowin' it. Come from four places up th' dry 
crick, the colours gittin' bigger as you went up, an' the 
nuggets dose under the cliff. Them nuggets come 
dear from the Mother-of-Grold. Over nine hundred 
pure thet stuff runs. Purer than Califomy gold. 

"Forty years ago thet was. Dave an' Lem an' 
me, in Arizony. First we found th' stuff in Wet 
Crick, on the bars where the freshets had washed it. 
Then it quit an' we worked back an' located the dry 
wash. Up thet to the mesa cliff, with arrer heads 
an' nuggets in the gravel. An' the gravel nigh all 
quartz. Nex' day I found th' secret an' we found 
the Mother-of-Gold. Then the 'Paches come. Th' 
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crick nor the lode ain't on their reservation but it's 
so close they figger it's their property. They'd bin 
watchin' us. Smoke-talk all along the route. Then 
they warned us. Then they nigh got us. Later 
they did get Dave an' Lem» I reckon." 

His voice tailed off. His great, gaunt frame quiv- 
ered and relaxed. The candle threw weird shadows 
on his face and body. The heavy eyelids, closed 
wearily, showed in great pits of darkness. The big 
chest laboured, was convulsed, and then quiet. 

''He's gone!" said Healy, his voice sharp with 
greed and anger. ''Gone — and he never told us 
where it was. Wasted his time talking about his 
fool wife and kid." 

"Forget that," said Stone, crisply, himself trem- 
bling with excitement. "He was trying to tell us in 
his own way. Keep the women out of it, Healy. 
Give me that whisky. Lefty." 

The Cockney did so, his eyes still glittering as he 
watched Stone's efforts to get some liquor between 
the old prospector's teeth, worn and stained, but 
stubbornly resisting. It was ghastly work. It 
seemed like trying to wrest a secret from the grave, 
disturbing the rest that an old man longed for. 
Stone felt the brutality of it, but the lust of gold had 
entered into him as it had entered into the others. 
The glittering quartz, the little piles in the envelopes, 
had done their age-old-task, the Genius of Gold pos- 
sessed their spirits. 

Sweat was trickling down the face of Healy and 
his hands shook like leaves in the wind. Sweat 
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showed in beads on Lefty's forehead. The will to 
arrest the ancient miner's retreating soul shone from 
their six eyes. 

At last the tired Uds fluttered, the shrunken throat 
seemed trying to swallow. Healy reached out 
trembling, eager fingers and touched Lyman's 
throat. Lyman's eyes opened, the mist slowly 
clearing. Lefty shot out the question that domi- 
nated all of them. 

"Where?" 

Light gathered in the gray orbs of the old prospec- 
tor as his will flogged his brain and rallied his senses. 

" I nigh slipped," he whispered. " But I ain't gone 
yet. More whisky." After taking it he rested, but 
his eyes stayed open and his chest began to labour. 

"I'll tell you," he gasped after a little. "The 
three of ye, after you swear on the Book thar to 
seek out my Madge. My wife is dead. I've just 
seen her." The three looked at each other. There 
was a quality of certainty in the simple statement 
that forced conviction. The old man's spirit, dragged 
back from the brink of eternity, had seen something. 

"Swear to do your best to find the stuff, then to 
spUt half with her. Thar's millions in that mother- 
lode. Swear it with your right hands on the Book." 

Their three hands covered the yellow middle pages. 
Healy's Ups held an impatient sneer. Lefty's pug 
face was a blank. To them the thing was a farce, 
a formula to be gone through swiftly. Stone was 
not bound by the creed the volume represented but 
his will supplemented his act and made a vow of it. 
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'^Thar's somethin' bade of thet Book/' said Ly- 
man» ^'thet'll make th' oath stand. Break it an' 
yore luck breaks. Stone, put th' oath." 

*' Repeat it after me/' said Stone» and the others 
followed his phrases. 

'"We, severally and together, in the presence of 
death, and upon the pages of this Book, which, to 
this dying man, is a divine symbol, do swear to 
do our utmost to seek out Madge Lyman, daughter 
of our friend and partner, and to give her an equal 
share, of all that we may gain from the knowledge 
of gold deposits about to be given us by Wat Ly- 
man. So help us God! " 

**So help us God!" galloped Healy. "Now, old 
man, tell us." 

"You, Lefty, and you. Stone, go outside for a 
minnit," said Lyman. He had palpably braced 
himself. The guttering candle now revealed his 
face wet with moisture that showed darkly in the 
mat of grisly hair upon his chest and arms. The 
outstanding veins were flaccid. The hand he laid 
for a second on Stone's wrist was cold. 

"Wot's the hidea?" started Lefty, but Stone 
checked him. 

"The gen'ral location an' th' route to Healy," said 
Lyman. "Th' placer cricks to Lefty, an' the secret 
of th' lode to Stone." 

"That's all danmed foolishness!" snapped Healy. 
** You'll die before you get it out. Tell it all to us at 
once. You must be crazy. Out with it, or. . • ." 

EBs fist clenched, but Stone gripped his wrist so 
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hard that his fingers opened from the pressure on 
the tendons. He turned with a snarl. 

"What in hell are you trying to do?" he began, 
and then Lefty took a hand. 

"It's you who's the bloody fool, Healy," he 
hissed. "You'll queer the whole deal. Look at 
un! 

Lyman's eyes were fairly blazing with such a con- 
centration of contempt that Healy wilted. 

"You, bein' my pardner, git a chance with th' 
rest," said Lyman. "Otherwise. . . ." He 
feebly lifted the fingers of one hand and the gesture 
was eloquent despite its physical uncertainty. 

"I know what gold does to men," went on Lyman. 
•*To th* best of 'em. I'm playin' this three ways or 
none." 

Stone and Lefty went outside beneath the stars, 
waiting by the door. Lefty whistled softly. 

"It's a rum go, hain't it?" he said, just above his 
breath. " Gives you th' creeps. Look at them stars. 
Stone. *£ says the gold is thick like the glitter in 
that streak. Think of it. Oawd I " 

Stone looked up with him to where the gleaming 
scarf of the Milky Way was aureoled across the 
heavens. Then the door opened and Healy came 
out. 

"In with you!" he said, panting. "You next. 
Lefty! The old fox is nutty, but I'm damned if I 
don't believe there's something in it." He turned 
to Stone as the Cockney disappeared. 

I've got my end of the dope," he said. "What 
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do you make of that Indian stuff, Stone? Do you 
take any stock in it? " 

"It sounds plausible to me/' replied Stone. "I 
know something about Indians. I lived in New 
Mexico for awhile. They might easily resent our 
taking the gold so close to their lines. They know 
the value of it. They might not care to work it 
themselves for various reasons. Might be some su- 
perstition about it. More likely they figure that, 
if they did uncover it, so many men would rush to 
the place that they couldn't hold them off. Dog- 
in-the-manger spirit, but I fancy that's the most 
likely cause." 

"Maybe," assented Healy. "What's his game? 
Playing each of us off against the others. Don't 
trust any of us, eh? Here's Lefty. For God's sake 
get it all out of him. Stone, before he croaks!" 

"'Urry up," said Lefty. " 'E's going, for fair." 

Stone thought for the second time that Lyman 
was dead . Putting his ear down toward his chest, 
he caught a vague whisper. There was barely a 
movement of the lips, the eyes were sealed, the 
syllables hardly to be distinguished. With his head 
dose to that of the dying man, listening to words 
that seemed echoes coming back from the Valley 
of Death itself. Stone pieced together the sense 
of what was said. It was jumbled. There were 
references to rock caves and carvings, to skulls, to 
dried bodies stacked like coydwood — ^but the main 
secret was clear. The gateway to the Madre d'Qro 
was open. His third of the knowledge was obtained. 
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One word hung on the bloodless lips, lackmg the 
breath for utterance. It came finally — a gasp. 

Madge I 

A choking convulsion followed it. The prospec- 
tor's wUl released its mastery over death. Crimson 
froth of blood and air bubbled up and then the choked 
lungs emitted the blood that had slowly gathered in 
their overburdened cells. Lyman had gone ^'across 
the range." 

Li that still presence the gold on the bed lost its 
glamour. Stone went to the door and called. 

"Did you get it?" asked Healy. Stone looked 
at him, disgustedly. 

"You're a cold-blooded sort of hound, Healy/* 
he said. "Help me to lay him out." Healy's thin 
Ups drew back. 

"Do it yourself and be damned to you," he said. 
And one hand sUd back toward his hip pocket. As 
tiiey stood facing each other. Stone trying to restrain 
his wrath, that had leaped to confront Healy's mood> 
Lefty suddenly pinioned Healy's elbows from behind 
in a grasp that held him helpless. When he strug- 
gled Lefty lifted him off his feet and shook him. 

"You bloody fool!" he said. "Wot's the hidea 
of startin' a scrap? We've got to stand together, 
we 'ave. Thick an' thin. Get me? " 

Healy calmed suddenly, his face a mask. 

"You're right. Lefty," he said. "We're all in on 
this even. The old fox! I'm damned if he isn't 
grinning at us!" 



CHAFTER m 
The Wisdom of Wat Lthan 

IN C!OLD£R bIood» lookmg at the samples of ore 
and placer colours, without the glamour imparted 
to them by the dramatic story of the dying man, 
without the magnetism inspired by his implicit be- 
lief in what he was telling. Stone, returning to the 
cabin with Healy and Larkin after the burial of 
their comrade, was inclined to discount their chances 
of ever becoming millionaires. Yet the details im- 
parted to him were explicit enough, holding far more 
promise than what he imagined Lyman had told 
Healy, which ^>peared to be nothing more than the 
giNieral location of the placer and the glittering wall 
of quartz. The simile of the old prospector was ever 
vivid in Stone's unagination, the cliff of milky-white 
rock stretching away up until it merged with the 
blackness, the gold shining like stars in the Milky 
Way until that, too, faded gradually in the murk. It 
was hard to forget a picture like that, but Stone had 
heard many miners' tales and seen many gleaming 
specimens. He realized how such things were 
coloured and enlarged by the hope of the seeker, ever 
vivid until the prospector dies. He had heard 
stories of Lost Grolcondas galore, of mountains of 
gold, of gold pulled up at grass roots, and there was 
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always some obstade that kept the thing a myth. 
Lost trail, a missing map or, as in this case» hostile 
Indians. 

As he had told Healy, Stone, in his many wander* 
ings, had lived in New Mexico as a health-seeking 
tourist, before all his getatable money had flown. 
He had been interested in the strange rock-dwellings, 
the pueblos on the summit of the mesas; his active 
and cultivated mind had taken interest in their 
customs. He knew from what Lyman had whispered 
to him with his last breath that the treasure lay 
somewhere amid such surroundings, dose to an 
Indian reservation, guarded by their savage re- 
sentment of interference on their lands and dis- 
dainful uncertainty regarding the exact boundaries. 

That meant either Arizona or New Mexico. There 
were Apache reservations in both states, Navajos in 
New Mexico, and Stone knew that the Apaches were 
either Hualapais (Apache-Yumas) or Yavapais 
(Apache-Navajos). Most of them were an offshoot 
of the Navajos. 

Some of the things that Lyman had gasped made 
him feel certain that this wall of gold, this Madre 
d'Oro, was in one of the honeycombed interiors of the 
lava cliffs where the Moquis, the Zunis, or some of 
the tribes of the Pueblos lived. Between them and 
the Apaches was everlasting warfare. Stone held an 
idea that the golden cliff was in some way <x>nnected 
with the mysterious, almost prehistoric religions of 
these tribes. Such a connection would increase the 
protection thrown about it, even by the Apaches, 
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who might share the superstitions of the original 
owners as to penalties concerning its disturbance. 
Lyman and his two partners, known only to the 
Foursome as "Dave" and "Lem/* were not the type 
to be easily scared off. And» of late years, the 
country had all been more or less settled. There 
were few spots, not absolutely in the Great American 
Desert, where the hardy colonist had not started his 
alfalfa patch. Even the desert had been invaded 
and mighty reservoirs built to catch the storm waters 
of its fastnesses. Was the danger still so real in 
nineteen hundred and nineteen as it had been in 
'seventy-nine? 

To his surprise, Healy, to whom Lyman had 
vouchsafed the least of the information, seemed the 
most imbued with the certainty of the treasure-trove 
and its conditions being as Lyman had stated them. 
And Healy was not of an enthusiastic nature. 
Lefty Larkin, admittedly knowing Uttle of the West 
as yet, imagining much of it to be thick-set with 
cactus, Gila monsters, grizzly bears, rattlesnakes, and 
scalping Lidians, had little to say. The gleam of 
gold was in his eyes and he kept his thoughts to him- 
self. 

The friction between Stone and Healy was still 
existent. Stone had insisted upon burying the 
Bible and the letters from the "war-bag" with 
Lyman, unread. He had quarrelled with Healy over 
the disposition of a photograph that Healy had f oimd 
among the correspondence, the picture of a girl, 
more than just pretty, but with her youthful beauty 
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marred by a certain pertness, a suggestion of suOd- 
ness in the lower Iip» formed for kisses as it was. It 
was sign^ ''your loving wife Margaret'' in an un- 
formed hand. 

Healy had looked at it appraisingly while Stone 
was going swiftly through a jumble of duplicates of 
location papers, old stock in forgotten, worthless 
mines, and a collection of newspaper clippings on 
every subject, from recipes for making jelly to new 
methods for treating refractory ores. Lefty was 
poring over the Bible. He had discovered, seem- 
ingly for the first time, the Song of Solomon, and 
read avidly, his tongue in one cheek, clucking from 
time to time as a rounded phrase caught his fancy. 

''Some po'try, I call that stuff," he said. "Listen 
to this, will yer? 

'TFhy lips are loike a thread of scarlet. 
Hand thy mouf his cumly. 
Thy temples are loike a piece hof pcNnegranate 
Behind thy veil." 

Stone turned to the Cockney, smiling, marvelling, 
but sympathetic at ther apt expression in the deep-set 
eyes. A vein of gold in that rock, after all, he 
thought to himself. 

I knew a Jew girl once," said Lefty, reminiscently. 

'Arf Sheeny, 'arf French, she was. That hits *er 
orf to a fare-you-well. But they all get fat before 
they're thirty." 

"Here's a pretty girl for you," said Healy, passing 
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across the faded photograph. ^^And here's some 
live love-letters for you. If Wat Lyman's girl is 
as tasty as her mother, she'll be worth looking 
for/* 

Lefty took the picture and Stone intercepted the 
letters, retying them with their ribbon. When Lefty 
passed him the photograph in turn he looked at it 
closely, recognizing the possible value it might have 
as an aid to identity, but did not give it to Healy 
when the latter held out his hand for it. 

"We'll bury these with Lyman," he said. Healy 
flashed up. Since the revelation of the treasure he 
had lost a good deal of his calm suavity. As Lefty 
put it, he was "quick on the trigger." 

"It seems to me you're trying to run things 
altogether too much. Stone," snapped Healy. "That 
stuff is community property. There may be im- 
portant dope in these letters about the location of 
the mine. And we'll need the picture." 

"You said they were love-letters," said Stone, 
calmly. "If you haven't read them through, so 
much the better. Lyman told us all he meant to 
tell us. This is his private property, the more to be 
respected because he is dead, after making us his 
heirs. The girl may not be like her mother at all, 
if we ever trace her. She is likely to have something 
of her father stamped on her face, I fancy. Anyway, 
this picture goes where I think Lyman would like 
to have it, seeing he's kept it all these years; over 
his heart. The letters go in the coffin, too. How 
about it. Lefty?" Somehow he felt he could eount 
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on Lefty after he had heard him read the Song of 
Solomon aloud. And he was not mistaken. 

^'Two to one, Healy/' said Stone, smiling, after 
Lefty had east his vote. 

Healy glared. 

"'If you're going to spoil our chances for a lot of 
damned sentiment " he demurred. 

''It was sentiment from Lyman that gave us any 
chance at all,'* replied Stone. "Anyway, the stuff 
goes in the coflBn.*' 

After the burial Healy recovered all his old 
smoothness of manner. They had found no trace of 
Lowe save the information that he had ridden in 
alone from Rhyolite as the stage's only passenger and 
had inquired as to the establishment of an assayer at 
Skyfields. He had come from Tonopah, he said. 

"Well," commenced Healy, after their first meal 
in the cabin, following the burial. "Our interests are 
pooled. Suppose we pool our information? Then 
we can arrange for the sale of the 'Foursome' and 
plan the trip?" 

"It*s a go," said Lefty before Stone could say any- 
thing. "Wat Lyman started with you, Healy. 
Sling us the dope." 

Healy's lips parted slightly, showing his teeth. 

"Suppose we start with the big end of it first," he 
suggested, affably. "Then we'll know what we're 
going after. What's the big secret of that Madre 
d'Oro, Stone?" 

Stone grinned. 

"You proposed the game, Healy. It*s your lead." 
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Lefty laughed. Healy flushed a very little, lost 
poise, and glanced from one to the other of them 
suspiciously. 

"We'd be fine jugginses, we*d be,'* said Lefty, "to 
give you all the meat jest becoz you've got a string 
tied to it," 

"Don't forget I liave got a string tied to it," said 
Healy. " And I'm going to make that string stronger 
before I come through with any information. I may 
not be able to go far without you, but you don't 
want to lose sight of the fact that you can't even 
start without me. There's going to be a hard-and- 
fast agreement drawn up between us three that our 
mutual information is to be equally applied for a 
final division of all and any pl*ofits into three equal 
parts, less expenses. And it won't be drawn up by 
any catch-as-catch-can lawyer, at that. Well get 
one in Los Angeles to fix it." 

"That is perfectly agreeable to me," said Stone. 
"Fair enough, eh. Lefty?" 

Larkin nodded. "Suits me," he said. 

"But why Los Angeles?" asked Stone. "There 
are good mining attorneys nearer than that." 

** Because we have to connect with the Southern 
Pacific to make our way to the location," said Healy. 
"I'll tell you that much. Old Lyman and his 
partners trailed it in, hoof an<) shoe, with their burros. 
It would take us too much time, and cost more in 
the end than railroad fare, to go at it that way. 
We'll cut in fairly dose to the end of his trail. 
Never mind where just yet." 
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** Where's the raflway fare comin' from?" asked 
Lefty. **And the houtfit? I got enough from Ly- 
man to tip it orf to me this hain't going to be any 
bloomin' picnic. We'll need guns an' grub an' 
burros, outside of what stuff we got now. Stone 
just spilled his last check on the funeral, an' then 
some. We're broke and in debt to the gravedigger." 

'*We ought to be able to sell the 'Foursome' for 
something," said Stone. '* Everyone knows the 
chances of finding gold under the porphyry are good. 
We've done some work. The claim's worth some- 
thing." 

"Not when you go to sell it," said Healy. "Not 
much. It's always a question of, ^if you believed in 
the claim you wouldn't want to get rid of it.' We've 
got no good excuse. We've got to keep our mouths 
sewed about this Mother-of-Gold of ours. I can 
borrow some money once we get to Los Angeles." 

^'I'm going out right nowt o see if we can sell the 
claim," said Stone. "For enough for fares and 
feeding to Los Angeles, at least." 

"I'll go with you," volunteered Lefty. Healy 
looked at them curiously, shrugged his shoulders, and 
applied himself to a game of solitaire. Stone noticed 
the fluent way in which the cards left his long, supple 
fingers. So, it seemed, did Lefty. 

"I'd 'ate to 'ave to play cards against that shark," 
he said as they walked down toward the centre of 
the town. "Lyman 'ad 'im sized up right. Stone. 
That's w'y 'e gave 'im the short hend of it. That's 
w'y 'e gave you the big hend. Lyman figured you 
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was the straightest of the three of us. '£ was some 
wise gazabo, was Lyman. You an' me want to keep 
our heyes peeled for Healy, start to finish. 'E's the 
kind of bloke w'ot 'ud dig up the body of his farver 
if he thought the fillings in the teeth was worth it. 
'£'s so crooked, 'is shadder looks like a coricscrew. 
I've bin called a crook myself, an' served time for it. 
But I never threw a fight or snitched on a pal. I'm 
tellin' you that straight. Stone, between man and 



man. 



■ 

He stopped on the path, looked Stone fairly in the 
eyes, and held out his hand. Stone gripped it. 

They sold the claim before evening, for little more 
than would take them to Los Angeles after settling 
up in Skyfields, and arranged for seats on the stage 
in the morning. They would reach Los Angeles 
practically penniless unless Healy's loan materialized. 
Stone determined to try and attempt a monthly 
advance by wire. He had never done so before but 
he was not inclined to bank on Healy or be beholden 
to him. He even suspected some trick but, until 
Healy chose to reveal the location where Lefty would 
be able to pick up the placer, they were obliged to 
follow his lead. It was tacitly imderstood that each 
was to hug his knowledge imtil the time came to dis- 
play it. Each was dependent upon each. Stone 
could not find the Madre d'Oro until Lefty found the 
dry wash. And it was tacitly understood that no 
one should be expected to give out information ahead. 
Lefty was sandwiched between them. The wall of 
gold was plainly the great prize; Healy held the 
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thread that was to lead them to the banning U the 
quest. 

Stone began to see clearly the method in L/man's 
apparent madness. He realized the truth in the old 
prospector's saying that he knew what gold did to 
men. Stone was conscious of subtle changes in him- 
self since the specimens and the dust from the quills 
had been shown. And he felt that the change had 
not been for the better. He could see its counter- 
part in Lefty and in Healy. He was conscious of a 
suspicion toward all other men, of a desire to hoard 
jealously his own share of the secret, to speculate 
on how much the total wealth would be, how much 
the placer might pan out, to wonder if there was 
really enough for the fom* of them — ^including the 
girl Madge, if they foimd her. 

Lyman had talked of millions and Stone found 
himself thinking in terms of millions. Admitting the 
chance to own one, sums that had hitherto seemed 
stupendous, beyond sober thought, appeared per- 
fectly relevant. He would know how to spend them 
far better than Lefty, or even Healy. And in the 
prospect of spending, to one of Stone's temperament 
and experience, many vistas opened. 

He found himself getting narrow, jaundiced, tinged 
with the hue of the metal, hardening a little in 
anticipation; like another Midas, every energy bent 
upon discovery. And he saw how Lyman had fore- 
seen all this, and far more. Three men, each with a 
full possession of the secret, might easily quarrel. 
Their natures were widely variant. Men who have 
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shared hiindreds without a selfish thought will kill for 
millions. It would be easy, in such wild places as 
the treasure lay, for three men to go in and only one 
to come out. Explanations would not be asked for. 
The desert took toll. The simplest story would pass 
muster best. 

Water might be lacking, food down to the last 
ration. One would be weaker than the rest. Temp- 
tation would walk beside them, step for step. A 
moment of delirium or passion, induced by cir- 
cumstance, and a bullet would leave enough for the 
survivor to conserve life, leave him the heir to the 
murdered. Such things had happened. Gold was 
the devil's lure. 

But Lyman had foreseen. Each must look after 
the care of the other. Healy and Stone must play 
fair with Lefty, must preserve his life at all hazards, 
or lose everything. With the placer found, the 
greater prize was still in Stone's keeping. Healy 
and Lefty must play guardians to him at whatever 
cost. Each share of the secret, as it was progressively 
divulged, left its owner of less consequence. That 
Lyman had set Healy as the first thus to lose rank, 
showed. Stone thought, that he had trusted him the 
least. And, inversely, that he trusted Stone the 
most. It was to Stone that the dead man had really 
looked to see that the search for his daughter was 
seriously inducted and her half of all the treasure 
kept intact. It was this trust that Stone proceeded 
to make sacred in his mind as an offset to the 
hardening influence of the lust of gold. 
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Their way lay south across the Nevada line to 
Crucero on the San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake, 
thence to the City of the Angels. Immediate 
connections were not good and Stone announced his 
intention of going north to Tonopah to try and trace 
Lowe while the trail might be warm. And this 
t decision he stuck to. He went alone, leaving Lefty 
and Healy to stay overnight in RhyoUte, joining 
them the next day on the train. 

Lowe's trail was warm and malodorous. He had 
left Tonopah under strong suspicion of having falsi- 
fied analyses of ore to suit certain wildcat promoters. 
There were no regrets expressed concemmg his 
death. He had established an assay office two years 
before and there had been no evidence that he was 
encumbered with a wife or daughter, having lived 
alone at the same hotel the whole time. But Stone 
felt satisfied that he had done the right thing in 
making this effort. 

At Rhyolite Lefty swung aboard the smoker. 
Stone meeting him on the platform. 

" Healy 's in the depot," said the Cockney. **'E 
didn't seem to want me nosin' round but I'm pritty 
certain he's waitin' for a telegram. Pritty sure he's 
sent more 'n one. I saw some blanks in his room. 
And I'll bet you the drinks 'e's wired to Los Han- 
geles." 

*^ Looks like an easy win for you, Lefty," answered 
Stone, as Healy hurried down the platform, crushing 
a yellow paper into his pocket. ''But I couldn't 
pay if I lost. California voted dry." 
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"Now, hain't that too bad?" retorted Lefty with 
a wink. "W'ot '11 a pore feller do for snake bite in 
the desert? Jest as long as there's them that wants 
booze, there's goin' to be them that makes it. And, 
so long as it's made, it can be got. I hain't goin' to 
worry. Listen," he whispered, as Healy grabbed 
for the moving train a car ahead of theirs. "I can 
lift that telegram 'thout 'is ever knowin' it. And 
put it back the same. Wot price that?" 

"It is probably something about that money he 
said he was going to get in Los Angeles," said Stone. 
"We'll play fair as long as he does, Lefty." 

"Hany sponduUcks that guy puts up has strings 
and glue on it," muttered Lefty as Healy came 
through the car toward the rear platform where 
the others still stood as the train moved out. Sfame 
smfled at Lefty's modernized phrasing of the old 
saw, "Beware of Greeks bringing gifts." 

But Stone settled firmly in his mind the intention 
to supplement Healy's partnership agreement with 
a deed that would tie the three of them, their heirs 
and assignees, to deUver a fair half of their mutual 
holdings and proceeds to the missing daughter of 
Wat Lyman, and to place such sums in trust imtil 
every effort had been exhausted in the search for her. 
Stone knew a man, a member of a firm of attorneys 
in Los Angeles, and a personal friend of his from 
old-time affiliations, who might be depended upon to 
make such a document. All the way to Los Angeles 
he hammered his arguments home, winning a re« 
luctant victory at last. 



CHAPTER IV 
Mexicau 

STONE'S lawyer friend, whose name was Red- 
fern, lunched him at the Jonathan Club. 
"You know your own business, Jim, of 
course," he said. *^But that's a precious pair of 
rascals you're tied up with. Of the two I prefer the 
Britisher. That chap Healy is a snake-man, sleek 
and sUck and silent and always dangerous. If this 
stuff you're going after is really worth while, though 
it seems like a wild-goose chase to me, look out. As 
I gather it, you are the goose — the one who lays the 
golden eggs — ^up to the time you cry ^Sesame' to this 
treasure cave. Just follow out that simile. You 
remember what the robbers did to trespassers in that 
Arabian Nights' cave?" 

"Quartered them and wrapped the quarters up in 
sacks, wasn't it? " smiled Stone. "You also forget 
what the dancing-girl did to the robbers. I'm taking 
chances, I grant you that, but I've been a damned 
fool most of my life and I've run all over the face of 
the earth and spilled a pot of money. I've got the 
habit of money, Redfem. I've been educated up to 
it. Sooner than grub along without travel, books, 
music, plays, good food, good furnishings, the com- 
pany of the refined, if not the cultured — ^which in- 
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dudes good-looking women who know how to wear 
good clothes — ^without the ability to entertain my 
friends and, if needs be, assist them, life is not worth 
the Kving. Sybaritic, I grant you. IVe just been 
grinding a pit through a porphyry dike in the Grape 
Vine Mountains, just over the line in Nevada, hoping 
to find gold imdemeath it. I was going to stick with 
that game. I was beginning to knit up the ravels 
of my constitution and then this thing came along 
and I realized how utterly sick I was of Skyfields. 
There's nothing romantic about poimding a drill or 
holding one. Labourer's work, imder much less 
exciting conditions than the Dago has who is tearing 
up a New York street. Never a smell of gold to cheer 
you on, only a belief, that grows hopeless at times, 
that you'll find it after you get through the porphyry. 

^^When I gamble I like to gamble with the stakes 
in sight. I've smelled gold on this trip, l^een it and 
heard of it; a wall of white quartz, studded as thick 
with gold as the sky is with stars along the Milky 
Way, points of gold on milky quartz, reaching far 
up into the darkness. And I've seen bits of the wall. 
Brought a gleam into your eyes, didn't it? I'll show 
you the specimens and the quills full of raw gold 
from the sandbars. It's all there, Redfem, mystery 
and riches, a dying man's secret; the desert, peril 
from savages and, according to you, from my own 
companions." 

*'Qne of whom," said Redfem, ''looks as if he would 
cheerfully garrote you for ten dollars, while the 
other, Healy, would probably hire him to do it." 
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*^AU of which is part of the fun of it,'* replied 
Stone. ** I want to get money for the things I've just 
recited, but the adventure of it appeals also. It's 
a chance. A chance to get back my own self- 
respect, and I'm going to take it in the hope of a 
glorious resurrection. I've been a good deal of a 
rotter and I'm going to put on the brakes. If I 
skid, it's in a worthy cause, if a selfish one. I'm 
mentally and physically decadent at thirty. I'm 
going to attempt the impossible — ^a come-back. 
And here's my opportunity." 

'"The renaissance of Jim Stone," suggested Red- 
fern. "You don't look very decadent, Jim. A 
darned sight fitter than I am. I'm developing a 
slight pod and an indisposition to walk anywhere." 

"You're married," said Stone, brutally. "Too 
well fed, too contented. Regular stalled-ox. Come 
out into the desert with us. Win or lose." 

" Can't be done. Though I'll confess that Milky- 
Way, Mother-of-GoId wall is going to keep me awake 
nights. But seriously. Stone, you are taking chances 
you should eliminate. Do you know how many 
men return from the desert? Less than fifty per 
cent., unless they are Desert Rats. You've maybe 
had some little roughneck experiences, Jim, but, on 
his own showing, Larkin knows little of the West; 
Healy has seldom risked his precious hide outside 
the gambling room. Even with you he stayed in 
your shack as cook. He's soft. Three infants, you 
are, when it comes to bucking the desert. It's full of 
traps. The man who tries to cross the sea without 
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knowledge of navigation or sailorcraft has a cinch 
cmnpared with the tenderfoot who tackles the 
desert. It has a hundred traps. What do any of 
you know about Apaches? You had better take a 
desert-salted prospector along with you. Even 
then? This Wat Lyman himself didn't go after it 
because he reckoned it too dangerous a proposition 
and, just because there are three of you, you think 
you can blunder through with it — ^because you want 
that gold." 

'*I fancy Lyman exaggerated dangers/' said Stone. 
**I mean present-day dangers. His partners, Dave 
and Lem, did not go in alone and they did not come 
out. But the country has become more settled. 
Geronimo is dead. Lyman couldn't visualize col- 
onists where he once trailed over sand. He lived in 
his past. The loss of his wife took his mental nerve, 
though he was physically brave enough. It was hard 
for him to imagine change. But you've made a good 
point. To take along a Desert Rat, as you call them. 
It should not be hard to get hold of one. How about 
those papers?" 

** They're ready. They'll hold, though it was not 
eai^ to describe such visionary emoluments. But 
tying it up with the partnership agreement, by using 
the same terms regarding the possible profits accruing 
diuring partnership, will handle it all right. Get hold 
of yoiu* men and we'll sign up this afternoon. By 
the way, do you want any money? Glad to grub- 
stake you if you won't take it any other way." 

Stone shook his head and laughed. 
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'* Wild-goose or wildcat, I'm not going to take in 
my friends, whichever way it turns out. I'll have 
enough." 

He had a telegram in his pocket that answered 
satisfactorily his appeal for an advance on his slender 
income. Redfem's bill made quite a hole in it but, 
providing Healy raised his loan, Stone had enough 
for his own share of the expenses, and some over to 
help with Lefty's. Though, without definite an- 
noimcement from Healy as to their destination, he 
could not figure exactly. 

Healy made the most of his brief authority, pre- 
serving a mysterious air of leadership that did not 
especially annoy Stone, but galled Lefty. 

"'Oo in 'ell does 'e think 'e is?" the Englishman 
would protest. "Watch me git heven later on, 
that's all. Crimy, 'e gits me so I'd like to bash 'is 
bloomin'mugfor'im!" 

Stone saw the dangers of this growing friction and 
argued Lefty at least into moderation. Until the 
trove was found and plans made for fair division, 
their mutual interests called for peace, and Stone said 



so. 



Just SO long as 'e travels square," agreed Lefty. 
**But Vs too bloody cocky, and if I hever get a chance 
to trim 'is comb for 'im, 'e'll never know 'e 'ad one." 
Not until they got to the depot did Healy break 
his reticence on the subject of their route. They 
toted only personal baggage, waiting to get what 
outfit was necessary at the other end. Instead of 
buying to some point in Arizona or New Mexico, as 
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Stone had confidently expected, Healy grinned 
round at him from the ticket-seller's window as he 
said: 

"First stop's Calexico." 

Calexico was on the southern swing of a loop of the 
Southern Pacific between Imperial Jimction and 
Yuma. This southern swing passed over the Cali- 
fornia-Mexico line at the border town, which was 
called Calexico and Mexicali respectively, on the 
Califomia and Mexican sides, coming back into the 
United States again at Yuma. To leave the train at 
Calexico seemed to premise a trip into Mexico 
proper. And that did not tie up with Stone's logic. 
There were no Apaches in Mexico. 

But Healy's grin was not to be fed and Stone said 
nothing until they were aboard the train. 

"If the Madre d'Oro is on the opposite side of the 
border," he remarked, "this is hardly an auspicious 
time to go after it." 

"I said Calexico was the first stop, not the last," 
answered Healy. "Matter of fact, we are going 
across the border, but not far. Just into Mexicali, 
Stone. I didn't raise the money I expected to in Los 
Angeles. As a matter of fact, I got just twenty 
dollars. How much have we in the pot, all told?" 

Healy's assimiption that, being partners, any 
money that any one of the three might secure was 
general capital, was sound enough. Stone realized. 
Lefty, quite justly, felt no chagrin at being broke. 
It was only Stone's personal objection to travelling 
on any of Healy's money, and he felt that he had no 
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right to display his private feelings. He produced 
the roll. 

"With your twenty, Healy," he announced, ** we've 
got just one hundred and ninety-three dollars among 
us. You know best if that will take us through to 
wherever we're going." 

"It might get us there," admitted Healy, "but 
we wouldn't have enough left to bid for a burro, let 
alone get an outfit." 

"Then why didn't you bring the matter up in 
Los Angeles where we might have had some chance of 
raising the wind?" asked Stone. Lefty sucked at 
a short, charred briar and said nothing but looked his 
disgust at Healy. 

"Because there's just as good a chance at Mexi- 
cali," said Healy. "A better chance. Listen to me. 
Mexicali is the only live town left within easy touch of 
the United States. It's just across the line from 
Calexico. Calexico's dry and tame as a Methodist 
prayer-meeting, but Mexicali is wet and wild and 
wide-open. It's the only frontier town still in 
existence. Everything goes. One man owns it and 
he's a friend of mine, Joe Castro. 

"He's trying to make the place popular and he's 
got three main attractions. The liquor is first rate, 
he won't employ a dance-hall rustler who isn't 
pretty or who's more than twenty, and the games are 
straight. I don't say how long it'll last that way but 
right now MexicaU is a hummer. 

"I can borrow a stake from Joe Castro at a pinch. 
But I don't want to. Joe '11 look on it as a grubstake 
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and want his fifty per cent. But if there's one 
thing in which I'm a specialist, it's gambling. I 
know the games and I've got the temperament. And 
I know when to quit. I don't always do it but, with 
a bigger stake in sight, like we have, I'll cash in 
pronto when the time comes. 

" Give me a hundred and fifty of that roll. That 
leaves forty-three to split three ways for ex's. Five 
hundred '11 see us through. And I'll have that for us 
inside of two hours. I'll play faro, case cards only." 

''And we look On like the kids houtside the circus? " 
interjected. Lefty, speaking for the first time since 
they had boarded the train. ''Not for mine. Xx>ng 
as that's hall we got. Split the pile in three. Call 
it sixty apiece and spend the hodd thirteen for drinks. 
My throat's forgot the taste of booze. Thirteen's 
unlucky, hanyway. I've bucked the tiger a bit my- 
self. Win or lose, I like to do it first-hand." 

Stone felt hunself subscribing to these sentiments. 
Healy had deliberately misled them as to his success 
in getting a loan. Stone had naturally not asked 
further particulars whai Healy had announced, after 
the signing of the papers, that he had "seen his 
friend." He had forced them to go to Mexicali but 
from there on Stone resolved they should have a 
show-down. He did not intend to be led around by 
Healy's whims like a pig with a ring in his nose. 
Neither, he was sure, did Lefty. This once it did not 
matter. He had gambled himself and learned a 
UtUe very costly wisdom concerning the vagaries of 
the green cloth. 
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Anyway, the whole trip was a gamble. All was on 
the knees of the gods. A challenge to Fate. A 
fortune at one end and a shoestring to start with. 
Their luck might as well be tested first as last. 
There is no adventurer who is not a gambler, who 
does not beUeve in his star. An atheist may not 
beUeve in a Crod but, if he plays cards, he has his pet 
superstitions. 

They got into Calexico at midnight and found the 
town asleep. But there were certain night-hawks 
with jitneys ready to cross the line to where clocks 
were superfluous and day and night served only to 
mark the watches of the purveyors to the appetites of 
the throng that fluttered round Joe Castro's Casa 
Grande imtil their wings got singed; or until some 
rare flier, weighted down with gold, fled north as self- 
appointed publicity agent of this Mexican Monaco. 

It took ten dollars out of the unlucky thirteen to 
take them to Casa GrandCy a collection of adobe 
buildings bulking purple black in the violet night. 
Lighted windows showed orange like so many eyes, 
and a strange, intoxicating murmur came from the 
jrueblo of chance; a medley of human passions, laugh- 
ter, exuding, music, a vibrant hum that set the blood 
to pulsing with primal emotions. 

Two rounds of drinks — and the Uquor was good — 
reduced them to their working capital. If they 
lost, they were beggars, imless they sold out half 
their rights to Jos6 Castro for a grubstake. A 
couple of hours, or less, would see them with sufficient 
to go on — or bankrupt. 
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They passed out of the saloon into the gambling 
rooms. The adobe houses were arranged Mexican 
fashion about an inner patio. There was a wooden 
platform in the centre of this and little tables all 
about it. Healy hurried off to find Castro, and 
Stone stood looking out into the courtyard. It was 
well lighted with electricity and, under the bluish 
glare, the scene held a theatrical unpression, the 
gaiety seemed unreal, even on the part of the drink- 
ing men. 

These were mostly American. There were ranchers 
from the Imperial Valley, letting inmiense profits 
in grapes and cotton and canteloupes melt, in one 
way and another, into the astute Castro's coffers. 
Men from the oilfields of Kern County, a few cow- 
boys, tourists from Los Angeles, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men "seeing life." There were some 
Mexicans, swarthy, picturesque, cigarette smoking, 
seeming somehow as if they belonged behind the 
scenes, waiting, ready to come on at their cue. 

Among the tables flitted the girls, cajoling, pock- 
eting their liberal percentage of the price oi the 
drinks, sitting at tables for payment, or dancing with 
bearish partners to the string band of guitars and 
violins; exchanging badinage, more or less coarse, 
flattering a wine-buyer, evading a close-fisted cus- 
tomer or one too insistent on amorous return. They 
were all dressed as Carmens, blonde and brunette 
alike, and Stone noticed that the music was good and 
the girls undeniably pretty. 

If the games were square? Lefty touched him on 
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the arm. Lefty himself had been gazing at the 
girls, his ugly face, with its upthrust brows, more 
like a pug's than ever. 

Stone turned to meet Healy and Castro, a fat, 
jovial, heavy-paunched man with an olive com- 
plexion. 

** Buenos noches, seRoreSy** he said to Stone and 
Lefty. ^^Frens of Sefior Healy are frens of mine. 
We shall have a leetle touch together? Sif To 
deenk the glass an' weesh you buena ventura. For 
some mus' win, an' I Uke it should be the frens of my 
fren. Porque no ? " 

He sat them at a table and a girl brought to his 
nod and sign of three fat fingers three long glasses 
filled with an aromatic liquid. 

"For myself you mus' excuse," he said. "The 
night is jus' begin an' I mus' dreenk often. So, I 
take now a dgar. But you, you weel like the Pisco 
punches. From mescal, seflors. In one there is 
courage, inspiration, but dreenk no more. After 
one, sweetch to wheesky. For, to dreenk three 
Piscos is, they say, to go home and keel the mother- 
in-law. Wheech may be also a good theeng. Quien 
sabe?" And his stomach quivered as he laughed at 
the crude jest. 

Stone noticed the girl as she set the glasses down 
with long, tapering fingers tipped with nails that 
were beautifully kept. Her arms, bare from the 
elbow, were exquisitely rounded and the skin seemed 
soft and smooth as the petal of a white flower. Her 
face was oval, daintily but haughtily poised upon a 
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slaider neck that sprang from shoulders which 
showed a certain girlishness. Her dark hair was 
piled in a great mass held by a Spanish comb, her 
small, full-lipped mouth was the only touch of vivid 
colour, for her cheeks were but slightly dashed with 
rouge. It seemed to Stone as if it had been assumed 
as a mask, above which the dark eyes showed somber, 
looking at him and all the motley gathering with a 
fixed disdain. Her lithe movements appeared al« 
most automatic until a half-drunken man lurched by 
and clutched heavily at her arm to steady himself. 

In a flash she had torn herself away, her ^es 
flashing. 

"You drunken fool," she cried. "How dare you? 
How dartf you?" 

The man stood blinking foolishly. It was her 
left arm he had blindly grasped. The fingers of her 
right caressed the bruise for a second then flew up- 
ward, groping for a weapon. Her face was still a 
mask but it was a mask of furious tragedy. Swiftly 
as she had moved, Josk Castro, for all his fat, moved 
as swiftly. His pudgy fingers pressed her right arm 
at the elbow, nipped it as a crab mi^t have done, 
touching some tender spring of nerve and muscle, 
paralyzing her endeavour. 

" Vamos,^* he hissed at the drunkard. "Git out." 

Stone took him by the arm and led him away, still 
stupid, uncomprehending his offence, or that he had 
just stood m-d-m with Death. His companions, 
hurrying up, with a quick word of thanks to Stone, 
bore him off. 
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Castro was chidiog the girl when Stone returned 
to the table, chiding in a voice huskily caressing but 
with an undertone of emphasis, like a steel wire in- 
side a silken cord. She stood sullen, stroking her 
arm. 

"You geev me too much trouble, Lola," said 
Castro. "You mus' not ac' so like the suoIdk Yes'r'- 
day eet is complain to me you are too cold, you take 
the teep, you pocket your commission, but you sulk 
at the kind word. Eet is not right. You are here to 
make money for yourself an' for me. To-night, 
Carramba, you flare up at what is not meant as the 
insult! I hear you hav' quarrel with Padilla. You 
upset my business. Padilla is too good a leader of 
my orchestra for me to lose. An' you geev me that 
knife. Sabe? Eh, do you sabcy leetle one?" 

She did not wince but a light leaped in her eyes 
like the fire in a black opal. As Castro released her 
she took a bone-handled stiletto from her bosom, laid 
it down, and moved away without a word. Castro 
laughed, a softly husky laugh, like a muffled rasp, 
and Stone felt an itching to slap his fat chops for 
him. He knew such an action would boomerang 
upon, not only himself, but the girl, and sipped his 
liquor to cover his mood. 

"She is not yet broken, that leetle filly," com- 
maited Castro. "But she mus' not spoil my busi- 



ness." 



The mesccde was pungent, its native fieriness 
cunningly subdued in the mixing of the punch. 
Stone felt its insidious warmth running through his 
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veins and saw a flush come to Lefty's cheeks and a 
gleam to the sleepy eyes of Healy. 

"B'K'my!" cried Lefty. "Some booze!" 

Castro laughed and got up, puffing at his dgar. 

**Adios, frens of my fren'," he said. "Luck be 
weeth you/* 

He went out toward the dancing floor, following 
the girl Lola. Healy started for a faro table and 
Lefty, glancing around, selected a crap-game. 

"Action for me,'* he said. "I can talk to the 
bones in any langwidge. Dago to Dutch." Stone 
watched him join the triple rank of players and 
turned to where the marble was spinning in the 
groove while fifty players hung over the varying 
fortunes of red and black and zero, at roulette. 

He divided his sixty dollars up into five-dollar bets, 
meaning to double when he won, and then double 
again, playing the winnings on the dozen com- 
binations. Four times the red lost in succession be- 
fore he shifted to the black and then the ball selected 
unerringly the scarlet numbers seven times running. 
Luck seemed determined to mock at him. He flung 
his last stake, a yellow chip, carelessly, and saw it 
settle between four numbers. He touched it with 
his fingers for exact placement. The wheel went in 
one direction, the whirring marble in another, slowing 
gradually against the friction until it skipped, 
hesitated, flirted at the openings and flopped at last 
to zero. 

Less than fifteen minutes and he was out of the 
running. ^ 
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Stone shrugged his shoulders and backed out. 
No one had noticed his trivial bets. At the crap 
table Lefty was staking with silver dollars, his left 
hand stacked with them, his right throwing the dice 
for himself and those who bet with or against him on 
every conceivable combination. 

" Seven!*' cried Lefty, triumphantly, as the cubes 
rebounded from the back of the board and fell to a 
four and a three. He dropped the coins in his left 
hand into a side pocket that already clinked with his 
winnings, took over the stack the croupier pushed to 
him, and threw again. ""Four straight passes," he 
called, "'now for the fifth. Hell! I'm hoodoo'd. 
Craps!" 

He looked ruefully at the two and the one that 
marked his throw and his neighbour took up the 
dice. Stone moved silently off as Lefty made a bet, 
wondering whether his own ill fortune might not 
affect the Cockney's success. Healy sat silent and 
motionless at the faro-table, waiting for his plays, 
watching the case-keeper until a card had won or 
lost twice before he slid out his chips. He looked. 
Stone thought, like a hawk watching a covert. 
Apparently he was neither winning nor losing. 

The gambling rooms were hot, the air stifling, and 
Stone made for the patio^ in no humour to watch 
others play where he could not. A dance was just 
ending, the girls leading their partners quickly off the 
floor, most of them on the outlook for a new prospect, 
eager to get rid of the old. Only a few of them acted 
as waitresses. Mexicans in white with red sashes 
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and ties to match, served the drinks» gliding deftly and 
noisdessly between the tables, answering the summons 
of their patrons or the shrill calls of the girls, giving 
the latter rubber discs for their percentage accounts. 

The music ended and the musicians gathered about 
a table of their own for refreshment. Stone looked 
idly for the girl Lola but did not see her as he leisurely 
nmde the circuit of the courtyard. A lithe, tall man, 
unusually broad-shouldered for a Mexican, got up 
from the musicians' table and walked off with a 
swagger toward an opening between the buildings. 
His fellows shouted some jibe after him in Spanish, 
which Stone could not catch, and which the man 
answered with a cock of his head, setting one hand to 
his pliant hip as he strutted off, gracefully enough, 
and disappeared in the alley. Stone passed the place 
a moment later and, glancing down it, saw two figures 
at the far end, dark against a patch of starlit sky. 

The two were apart. Then the taller made a 
quick movement and snatched the other toward 
him. There was a slight scream and Stone hesitated. 
He had no wish to interfere in any love affair but 
there had been a quality to the cry that was appeal- 
ing. It was not the provocative protest of a girl who 
has expected the amorous attack, and it had been 
shut off sharply. It came again — ^rage and terror in 
it — ^and Stone leaped into the alley. He had swiftly 
remembered the talk of Castro about Padilla, the 
leader of the orchestra, and Castro's suggestive 
comment that the girl Lola should not resent that 
favourite's advances. It was none of his business. 
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The girl had looked at him as scornfully as the rest, 
but there had been his sense that there was someone 
behind her mask who did not belong in that company 
and now, as he ran swiftly, sure that the woman was 
Lola, it mastered him and summoned up his chivalry. 

Before Stone reached him the tall musician stooped 
and kissed her full on the lips. Then he drew back 
with a volley of foul oaths. She had made her teeth 
meet in his Ups. He flung her away against the 
adobe wall and struck at her fiercely as she shrank 
with a wild cry of fear. 

Stone caught the descending arm on his own and 
Padilla whirled. 

"Qt^e quieres?^* he shouted. "A Gringo lover?" 
His blow came with his words. Stone ducked it. 
As he countered he heard a conmiotion back of them 
in the alley. The girl had fled. A fist grazed his 
dieek and then his own got home. The Mexican 
dropped like a pol^axed ox. 



CHAPTER V 

Lola 

STONE found himself in a whirl of people 
trying to drag him back up the alley, patting 
him on the back, shouting; others helped up 
the fallen Padilla. The musician struggled fiercely 
to get away from them, sputtering Carrambas I and 
Carrajos ! As they got out of the shadows of the 
alley the crowd gathered round under the electrics in 
half -drunken excitement, calling for "Padilla" and 
"-EZ Tofo^ Stone heard a dozen broken sentences 
above the gabble. 

"What is it?" 

"A fight!" 

"He knocked El Toro flat!" 

"Fight!" "Fight!" 

While his seemingly friendly backers held him 
Padilla broke loose, sprang across the space between 
them, and thwacked Stone a sounding blow on his 
cheek with the palm of his hand. 

"You damn Gringo," he said, his eyes glittering, 
blood trickling from his bitten lip. "I teach you, 
"pofr Dios, to leave my girl alone! I geev you now 
one chance to run. Eef you stay, I keel you ! With 
my feests. Gringo, with my feests!" 

They had caught his arms again and he stoo^ 
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sneermgly defiant. Rage, red-hot, had surged over 
Stone and left him cold and murderous. The blow 
had been cowardly. He could not have warded it 
off, held as he was. But it had been administered in 
front of a hundred men and twenty women, his 
Americanism had been insulted, and Padilla had told 
him to run. 

" You'll leave the girl out of it, you hound," he 
said, quietly, for the crowd, pressing forward, quieted 
suddenly, seemed to hang on his words. ^*You got 
knocked down once for insulting her. Now, by 
God, I'm going to thrash you on my own account! " 

A shout went up and now men were coming out 
from the gambling rooms. Castro was not in evi- 
dence. A giant of a man, whom Stone had set down 
as an oihnan, dressed in tweeds and corduroys, with 
his trousers tucked into high-laced boots, a wisp of a 
blonde girl clinging to his arm, pressed forward. 

"Good for you," he said. "I've got enough of 
my own crowd here to see fair play. Go ahead and 
lick the damned Greaser! If Castro butts in we'll 
dean him up. FU referee the bout, if you like, or 
second you, though I don't know so much about that 
end of it. Jim, oh, Jim!" Another big man, who 
seemed the twin of the first, surged through the 
crowd. Following in his wake Stone saw Lefty 
ploughing on and, back of him, his face pale, Healy. 
My brother here '11 keep time," said the first man. 

Ned Grinmi's my name. Chuck some sand on that 
dancing floor, boys. Some of you see that Greaser 
shucked of his knife. He's got one somewhere." 
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Instantly the crowd divided into two factions. 
There was a howl of Mexican dissent against an 
American timekeeper as weU as referee. Ned Grimm, 
self installed, but completely master of the cere- 
monies, compromised. 

Healy and Lefty reached Stone together. 

"For God's sake," gasped Healy, his low tones 
lost in the hubbub. " Get out of here ! You couldn't 
have got into a mess with a worse man. Padilla 
used to be a toreador in Mexico City and, after that, 
a prize-fighter. He's strong as an ox. They call 
him *El Toro.* Even if you got the best of him the 
mob 'ud knife the lot of us. I've just seen Castro. 
He won't interfere." 

Stone shook him oflF impatiently. Healy^s reason- 
ing appealed to him dimly through his rage, as noth- 
ing personal, only the willingness, the desire to have 
him act as a coward and so run no chances of spoiling 
their combination. Healy was guarding the goose 
that was to lay the largest golden egg. 

There was a ring around the dancing floor by now. 
A few men kept the crowd back. The girls had 
mounted on tables. Everywhere was the ghtter 
of eyes, the stare of faces intent upon sport, the 
more brutal the better. Someone hustled a startled 
Chinaman through the ruck. The Oriental was 
clinging to a great gong that had been pressed into 
service from his kitchen. He was established, ex- 
cited, jabbering, his sUt-eyes glittering, beside the 
man chosen for timekeeper. Two chairs had ap- 
peared on the floor under the sputtery electrics, with 
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buckets of water and towels. It was not the first 
time that the Casa Grande had seen a fight. Such 
things aided the popularity of the place. Padilla had 
been several times in action. He was the bully of 
the place, for all his guitar playing. It was an odd 
combination — matador and musician — only a Latin 
could have compassed it, but it was a life that Padilla 
revelled in. 

Bets were being made with the odds on the Mexi- 
can, despite the quick uptaking of the wagers by the 
American contingent. The cause of the quarrel was 
forgotten. It was a race rivalry with scant sympathy 
for the principals a^ persons. 

Details b^an to shape themselves to Stone who 
had mechanically allowed Lefty to help him strip to 
his waist and seat him in a chair. Padilla emerged 
from a knot of his countrymen, his sash gay about his 
waist, the muscles playing over a torso that gave 
Stone a sudden realization of what he was up against. 
The Mexican was magnificently built from the waist 
up, his legs could be only guessed at, but a bull- 
fighter's footwork is his best safeguard and there was 
small doubt of their capacity. The broad shoulders 
sloped a little, the chest curved like a vase down to 
the stomach, every pose and motion set in play 
elastic masses of muscle, relaxing and bunching. He 
sneered across at Stone and turned his back on him, 
showing a trapezium that a professional gymnast 
might have envied. 

Stone's arms were burned to the biceps, his face 
tan covered his neck and a deep V on his chest. 
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Otherwise his skin was startUngly pale under the 
lavender lighting. His muscles were long rather 
than showy and his lower ribs were too well covered. 
Comparisons between the two flew, and were not 
complimentary to Stone. The odds were tauntingly 
raised against the Gringo and not so keenly accepted. 

Lefty, professional, his eyes lit up, his face pug- 
nacious, knelt by Stone whispering advice. 

"Kiiow anything about the game?*' he asked. 
I used to be pretty handy at it,'* said Stone. 
'Ow 'andy? I got to know. This hain't no 
exhibition contest. You got your work cut out. 
Hever go hany distance? Hoo trained you?" 

The Cockney's h's were piling up in his eagerness. 

**rve boxed with some of the best of them," said 
Stone. "Don't worry about that end of it. Lefty. 
You'll get the hang of me in a round or so. But I 
was in better shape then." 

"I should 'ope so," Lefty said, frankly. "Bloody 
lucky for you you been swingin' sledge lately. 
You're put up hall right but you're in a 'ell of a 
condition. You got to feel 'im hout. Hif we win 
this, hits goin' to be becoz we use our noodles. Your 
l^s is good. You got to keep cool hand — git 'im 
rattled. Got to. 'E'll 'ammer you a bit hat first. 
You got to stand it. 'E ain't in the pink 'imself." 

"He looks fit," said Stone, eyeing his man. 

"'E's skinny," said Lefty. "But 'is skin hain't 
'eaJthy. Hand I'll bet 'is wind hain't none too good. 
Too gay a life, too many cigarettes, too much booze. 
'£ won't last. Hall them muscles popping hout don't 
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mean nothing. Hits the 'eart what counts. Go 
slow. Don't mind them shoutin' hat you to mix it. 
You pay hattention to what I tell you. You're a 
hamature. I'm a pro. Leave it to me. Fight slow. 
Don't huse your harms too much. They'll get tired. 
Handy for Gawd's sake, don't leave yourself hopen! 
Jab 'im. Jab 'is hugly mug for 'im 'til I tell you to 
switch. Feel 'im hout." 

The Chinaman clanged his gong at the cry of the 
timekeeper and Padilla glided out to meet Stone. 
The big referee met them, his arms outspread. He 
spoke to the Mexican holding the watch. 

**Tm starting this bout/' he said. ^^This scrap 
is going to be on its merits." He turned to Padilla 
first. 

'^No monkey business goes with you," he said, 
crisply. "Put up your hands. Up with them. I'm 
going to be sure none of your Spiggoty pals passed 
you a knife." Padilla scowled but obeyed and Grirom 
deftly patted him, doing the same to Stone with a 
friendly grin. 

You'll break clean when I tell you," he went on. 
First man I catch fouling loses the fight. Three- 
minute rounds. One minute rest. To a finish?" 
he asked, looking at Stone, who nodded. "Till one 
is knocked out or quits. Get back to your comers. 
Now, then, let her go ! " And the gong clanged again. 

He bulked over both of them but he was active, 
evidently knew his end of the game, and meant to see 
it carried out. He gave Stone a certain confidence 
though Stone never considered the outcome. He 
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was cool and he knew that he had a hard job ahead 
of him. He was going to fight by the judgment of 
Lefty, measure his man, not waste his strength. In 
two things only he had an advantage that he counted 
on : a longer reach, and a better temper. 

The Mexican lost no time. He dropped into an 
approved crouch, fiddling, breaking ground, feinting, 
trying to get Stone to open up, his followers jeering 
as the American stood his ground, shifting slowly but 
cleverly enough to face his active foe. Suddenly 
Padilla leaped from a squat, lithe as a great cat, 
lunging like lightning, getting in a blow to Stone's 
cheek and another to the ribs and dancing back un- 
scathedy while a roar went up of " El Toro I '* Padilla 
danced back to the limits of the human ring while 
Stone refused to follow him. 

"It is the Gringo who is the bull/* cried Padilla in 
Spanish. "I am the bull-fighter!** 

Back of the Mexican, in the rear of the crowd. 
Stone glimpsed the girl Lola, standing on a table, 
impassive, leaning forward from the hips. Her eyes 
met his and she flashed him a smile. Padilla came 
rushing in again, and out, once, twice, leading for the 
head. But Stone was beginning to find himself. It 
was a long time since he had faced a man, never 
before with bared fists in a timed fight. He was far 
from sure of his judgment of distance, he felt rusty, 
reluctant to try the tricks that he had learned. But 
his body warmed and suppled to the excitement, to 
the indistinguishable roar all about them, to the 
mocking face of the evasive Padilla. In the next 
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rush he jerked his head aside and grinned as he knew 
he had timed things properly, and the fist of the 
Mexican only grazed his shoulder. Padilla's right 
got to his ribs, but he countered simultaneously with 
a short-arm jolt to the side of Padilla's jaw that sent 
the Mexican staggering back, off his balance for the 
second. Instantly Stone was after him with a hard 
smash to the lower ribs. Padilla turned savagely and 
Stone uppercut him. The place was in an uproar. 
Fadilla leaped and was straightened out with a 
punch that cut Stone's knuckes where they split the 
other's lip and jarred against his teeth. With the 
blood dripping the Mexican fought desperately. 
Stone herding him back. A drive under the heart 
left Fadilla groggy, his guard drooping. Stone set 
himself for the punch and the gong sounded. 

Padilla turned and groped back to his comer, 
crestfallen, shaky. Stone walked to his and Lefty 
pulled him down into his dbair. 

"You 'ad 'im goin'," he said. "But 'e won't be 
caught again. They 'elped 'im hout wif the gong." 
He worked fast as he spoke, kneading away at Stone's 
arm muscles. They were a little tired already but he 
was breathing easily. Over by the gong Jim Grimm 
was standing in an angry argument with the time- 
keeper. Like his brother, he had taken off coat and 
vest. An automatic showed in his hip pocket. He 
made one warning gesture with his finger and walked 
away. His brother nodded to him. 

"Look hout this trip," warned Lefty, "that beggar 
can fight. 'E didn't fink you could. Now 'e knows." 
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Stone found no more chances for staggering Padilla 
in the next three rounds. He kept his face bloody with 
an occasional punch, but the Mexican's body-guard 
was well-nigh perfect and he possessed the ability to 
lash out viciously from any angle and with either 
hand. He played for Stone's kidneys, and one hard 
jab left Stone in swift agony at the dose of a round. 
Scissored in his chair, his face went gray with the effort 
to straighten up. Lefty watched him anxiouisly. 

" Keep your helbows working '* he cautioned. " 'E 
hain't hall to the merry. You got 'is bellows workin' 
hovertime. Never mind 'is mug hafter this. Play 
for 'is bread-basket." 

Padilla's chest was heaving hard though he smiled 
confidently. At the bell he came with a rush, 
charging, his head well down between his broad 
shoulders, a hurtling mass of nervous energy. Stone's 
arms were getting more and more tired and heavy. 
Years of indulgence had sapped his vigour and 
drained his reserves, more than he had ever dreamed. 
Before the fury of Padilla's attack he gave ground 
and resorted to a clinch. Padilla's long arms twined 
about his in a fierce wrestle and Padilla's fists got 
home once and again. As Grimm yelled "Break!", 
the Mexican snapped in a low blow to the groin that 
left Stone dizzy and tottering. Padilla bounded 
for him, but Grimm stepped in between them and 
shook his finger menacingly at the Mexican. The 
fortunes of the fight had swung. The crowd yelled, 
the girls screaming in shrill excitement, as the bell 
rang and both men went to their comers. 
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Already they were badly bruised and battered 
with the blows of bare knuckles. Padilla's lip, 
bitten by the girl, slashed again by Stone, could 
not be closed by his second's endeavours. One 
eye was darkening on his olive countenance and 
his body, like Stone's, was smeared with blood. 
Over Stone's kidneys the white flesh was angry red. 
The foul blow stabbed like a redhot blade but it 
was so dose to the mark as to be hardly classed unfair 
in the swift moving of the fight. He writhed in his 
chair, striving to get back strength enough to meet 
Padilla within the limit of the swiftly ticking 
seconds. 

'"One good buster in the bread-basket 'U knock hall 
the fight hout of 'im," pleaded Lefty. "Don't 
wrestle 'im. Slog 'im hin the pantry. 'Ard! Git 
'im goin', and you got 'im licked. 'E's yeller, I tell 
you. 'Is wind is rotten." 

Stone barely sensed the meaning of the injunctions. 
The pain subsided a little but he felt strangely 
apathetic. His firsts were as heavy as lead, his knees 
weak, and he tried to flog them to coordination with 
a brain that functioned dully. 

"Bam m-m-m/" There was the bell again and it 
seemed to him he had taken less than a dozen gulping 
breaths. He started to get to his feet, but Lefty's 
hands were on his shoulders and he settled back with 
relief. A few seconds more and he would be so much 
better able to face the man he was going to lick. It 
was preposterous that a Mexican — ^a Spigotty, as 
Grimm styled them — could beat an American. It 
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was the heart that counted, said Lefty. Very well, 
then, but why the beH? 

The ring was in a tumult. Jim Grimm had gone 
over to the timekeeper once more, backed by half-a- 
dozen other men. Guns were shown openly and 
knives were felt for. All veneers had peeled. The 
primitiveness of the fight had got down to the raw 
manhood in all of them but, with the rawness, the 
Americans demanded fair play. The Mexican watch- 
holder had favoured his man again, cutting short the 
precious niinute of rest because the Gringo had been 
hurt in the last round. Ned Grimm, the referee, 
joined the group. Then he came back to the centre 
of the ring and his deep voice dominated the uproar 
that died grudgingly away to listen. 

"This is not a prize-fight," he said. "It's a 
grudge between two men that is going to be fought 
out under fair rules. I don't want to give a decision 
on anything but a knockout. But Padilla struck 
low. The round was shortened once in his favour 
and now the rest has been chopped in half to favour 
him again because he got the better of the last round. 
Next time that happens Padilla loses the fight and the 
bets will be collected that way." 

The number of pistols that appeared from ranchers 
and oihnen was astonishing and disconcerting to the 
Mexican element. They growled and muttered but 
said nothing as Jim Grimm ostentatiously took out 
his own watch and took place beside the timekeeper 
to check him. 

It had not been intentional, but Stone had ob- 
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tained a respite that was a godsend. His brain was 
deared of pain-engendered fog and once more he felt 
his body responsive to his will. No miracle had 
happened. He was tiring and he knew that he 
would have to do what he was set to do inside of the 
next round or so. But he seemed to have acquired a 
sort of second wind and, when he faced Padilla once 
more, he noticed the Mexican's palpitating stomach 
as the latter danced away hghtly and fell into a 
crouch. That was his target. 

Stone conmienced the aggressive. He had always 
been noted for that in the old gymnasium days. 
Only his knowledge of his lack of condition, braking 
him sub-consciously, had held him back. Now he 
sailed in confident, smiUng, without a wasted move, 
feinting, covering, and boring in again, never giving 
the Mexican a chance to get set for a leap or rush, out- 
guessing him, bewildering him. Two swings he 
ducked beautifully and laughed as he noted the ex- 
pression in the Mexican's eyes, as if Padilla suddenly 
saw a tired and sluggish fighter turned by magic into 
an altogether diflFerent opponent, fast and fresh. 

Once only Padilla managed to evade him, the pair 
trading punches that left the Mexican's lower face 
bloody crimson as a sUced beet, but gave him his 
chance to rush, swmging a murderous right. Stone 
side-stepped and, as Padilla carried by, flashed his 
right hard to the mark with a jolt that did not travel 
far but had every oimce of weight and recoil of arm 
and shoulder muscle back of it. It knocked the 
breath out of Padilla's body, it sent his face gray. 
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and it made his arms inert. Stone's left shot up to 
the angle of the jaw and Padilla fell with a crash to 
the dancing floor, face down. 

The crowd writhed like a nest of snakes as it 
surged forward whUe Jim Grimm and his aides held 
them back and Ned Grimm counted off the seconds 
in a stentorian voice. 

At the count of nine Padilla's body had not even 
twitched. Grimm could have counted fifty instead of 
his final triumphant "and out!" Lefty was forcing 
Stone's clothes on him. Healy was again with them, 
urging instant departure. Jim Grimm came over, 
gripping Stone's hand. 

** America wins!" he said. "Hope to see you 
again, sir. Look me up at Bakersfield. But take my 
tip now and get across the line. There'll be hell to pay 
in collecting these bets and you'll not be in favour if 
they see you around. Take a jitney and vamose." 

Stone looked round for the girl but there was no 
hope of locating her in such a melSe. Healy was 
tugging at him. Lefty advised flight. 

The drivers had all been at the ringside and they 
inspected several cars before a man came to them. 

" Want to get back to Calexico? " he asked. " This 
way." 

He led them to a better type of car than most of 
the machines. Before they reached it he tapped 
Stone on the shoulder. 

"Better go on ahead," he said. "There's some- 
one waitin' for you in the tonneau. A dame. Lola," 
he whispered. 
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Lefty checked Healy who began to protest. 

'^It may be a plant/' he said. But Stone had 
seen the beckon of a small hand and, opening the 
door, jumped m, while the driver, who seemed a 
friendly soul, held the two others a httle way off. 

Lola seized his hand. 

"Thank you," she said. "Twice. Once for 
saving me in the alley and again for beating him. I 
wish you had killed him," she added, savagely. 

"What are you going to do?" asked Stone with a 
sudden realization of what might happen to her in 
Padilla's revenge. He had spoiled Castro's musician. 
Castro would not be likely to take it in good part. 

"I am going back," she said. "Padilla is all 
vanity, like a big bladder. Once pricked, there is 
nothing left. Castro will fire him. There are other 
musicians. And I can handle Castro." 

"Do you like that sort of thing?" asked Stone. 
"Why go back?" 

Her tone was amused. 

"Do you happen to know where else I can earn a 
hundred dollars a week?" 

"Why do you need a himdred dollars?" 

"Because I have other mouths to feed besides my 
own. I hate the place, but I have to go back to it. 
You don't understand. And I know how to wheedle 
Castro." 

"That fat beast!" 

"Hush!" She set a smooth, cool palm across his 
lips. "Don't bother about me. I can take care of 
myself. I do not have to sell myself or even my 
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kisses. Perhaps I might give what I would not sell, 
if Kiss me/* she broke off, imperiously. 

Her lips sought his and clung to them passionately. 
Then she lithely released herself from his arms. A 
scrap of folded paper was thrust into his hand, his 
fingers folded over it. 

Where are you going? " she whispered. 
I don't know," he answered, frankly. 

"I shall find out," she returned. "Put that note 
away and read it when you are by yourself. Then 
destroy it. I must go." 

She was standing by now on the running-board, on 
the opposite side from the three waiting men. She 
leaned forward, caught his head between her hands, 
kissed hhn, leaped down, and disappeared in the dusk, 
wrapped in a long cloak above her finery. Stone 
shifted over and called to the rest. 

As they sped across the line and up the main street 
of Calexico to their hotel, Healy was voluble in praise 
of Stone and rejoicing at their own safety. 

"We're well out of that joint," he concluded. 
•'There's going to be blood-letting over those bets." 

Stone laughed suddenly. 

I won and we didn't make a cent by it," he said. 
We went there to make a stake and I lost my sixty 
right off the reel and then bulled the deal for you. 
Did either of you save anything?" 

"I was breaking about even," said Healy. "I 
cashed in seventy dollars when the row started." 

" That won't take us far," said Stone. "Just what 
is the next move, Healy?" 
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^^ Miami, Arizona, by rail. Not far from Globe.** 

Stone whistled. Seventy dollars wasn't going to 
help very much on that trip. 

"It was my fault," he said. "Though I couldn't 
have done anything else at the time." 

"Castro would have staked us," said Healy. "I 
don't know how he'd feel about it now. But " 

"Castro be damned!" said Lefty. "I'm lousy 
with money. I made five straight passes and let 'er 
ride. Wen they hall left the table as the ruction 
starts I'm four 'undred and heighty to the good, in 
silver an' markers. I've got it hall in gold, tied hup 
in my 'andkerchief, twenty-four gold cartwheels. 
To 'ell with Castro! This firm hain't bankrupt, not 
by a long shot!" 

It seemed to Stone as if Healy's congratulations 
lacked something, but he was in no mood to criticise. 

He was longing for a bed, sti£Pening from the fight, 
eager to get a chance to look at the paper that Lola had 
sUppedtohim. They got a room with a smgle and a 
double bed in it, but it was graying to dawn before 
they secured it and Lefty proposed breakfast. Stone 
lingered to wash up and opened the note. It was 
brief, in a writing that reminded him somehow of the 
hint of girlishness he had noticed in Lola's shoulders: 

Look out for your friend Healy. He and Castro are 
working up something together and it isn't to help you. 
I may learn more. Write me, if you like. General 
Delivery at Calexico. 

Mart Lbsue (Lola). 
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That something might be Healy's endeavour to get 
stake money from Castro. Castro would get his full 
half share and split again with Healy. Healy had 
palpably lied about his ability to borrow in Los 
Angeles. The trip to Mesdcali had all been planned. 
Healy's faro playing was only a cover. He had 
never intended to win. The telegrams from Rhyo- 
lite had been a part of the scheme to work in Castro. 
And Lefty's unexpected luck had spoiled the little 
game after the row with Padilla had temporarily up- 
set it. 

Stone tore the note into tiny scraps and disposed 
of them. Mary Leslie! It was a nice little confi- 
dence, Stone thought, to have given her real name, 
**Lola,*' of course, was a nom-de-haly assumed for the 
Mexican atmosphere of the dance hall. He won- 
dered if a girl could go straight in such a place. The 
memory of her kisses brought a quick flushing of his 
blood. It seemed as if he had won something after 
aU in fightmg PadiUa. He wondered if he was going 
to write to her. If he wanted to? And then Lefty 
came back to the washroom. 

**Corfee, Stone," he said. "Pipin* 'ot, with 'am- 
and. Better get something under your belt before 
you turn in." 

Stone laughed at the quick turn from romance to 
realism. 

''Sounds good to me," he answered. "I'm with 
you." 



CHAPTER VI 

Diamond Dick 

ON THE trip, with money to spare in the 
exchequer. Stone broached the suggestion of 
securing a guide, acquainted, not only with 
the country through which they had to travel, but 
with the customs and temper of the Indians. Since 
the triple agreement was signed, Healy had become 
more communicative as to their destination, so far as 
he could lead them. They got a map of Arizona and 
studied it out together. From the terminal of the 
branch railroad that served Globe and the surround- 
ing settlements of that mining district they were to 
work north through the Apache Mountains and 
debouch upon the desert that lies between the 
streams of Cherry and Tonto creeks, known gener- 
ally as the Tonto Basin. 

To the right and east of their route, beyond Cherry 
Creek, ran the intangible Hne of the White Mountain 
Indian Reservation where savage tribes brooded and 
bided their time for outbreaks, always sternly put 
down but ever foremost in the minds of the savages 
both as amusement and revenge against the white 
man, who had narrowed their hunting grounds and 
circumscribed their pleasures. The line vanished 
northward in the breakdown of the great Mogollon 
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Mesa. Somewhere, dose to that line, near the 
northwestern boundary of the reservation, among 
the maze of tall cliffs and cafions, lay their objec- 
tive. The dry placer once drained into the eastern 
fork of Tonto Creek by its headwaters at the foot of 
Promontory Butte. Show him these headwaters, 
declared Healy, and he would have no difficulty in 
turning over the quest to Lefty at a point specifically 
described to him by the dying prospector. What 
these exact specifications were Healy refused to 
divulge, despite the partnership, until the last mo- 
ment. 

It all looked simple enough on the map. But 
casual talks on the train with various '^natives'* con- 
firmed the wisdom of the suggestion thrown out to 
Stone by his attorney friend in Los Angeles that 
they take a desert-salted man along with them. 
Healy at first demurred. 

"What's the use of letting in a fourth man?'' he 
asked. "If we find the stuff you can't hide it from 
him. More 'n that, he's likely to blab about it and 
start a rush. That's the last thing we want. We've 
got to keep this thing on the q.t. " 

" We don't have to mention gold at aU to the man," 
said Stone. "My idea is to let it be generally known 
that we are exploring among the cave-dwellings. 
Those cliffs are full of them." 

"What cliffs?" 

"Along the Mogollon Mesa. Almost any cliff in 
Arizona, for that matter. I know something about 
the way they lived, enough to throw a bluff. We 
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needn't be scientists, only looking for material to 
write a book. We can pack in a camera. You can 
be the official photographer, Healy, and I'll be the 
author and do the talking. We can pull it off and 
cover ourselves. We'll set up a permanent camp at 
the headwaters of the Tohto Fork and dismiss our 
guide once we are located." 

"Anybody 'd think we were going to trail across 
Africa," objected Healy. "Why, we ain't got more 
'n fifty miles, all told. ** What's the use of spilling 
money for someone to dry-nurse us? We're not 
infants or tenderfeet." 

"We don't know the first thing about desert 
travel," answered Stone. We don't know two words 
of Apache or Zuni or Moqui, or whatever may be 
needed, among the three of us. We don't know how 
to talk sign language or how to handle Indians. I'd 
say we were very much tenderfeet. But of course 
we've got to find the right man." 

At Globe they posed as exploring authors and 
photographers. Globe had seen others of their 
kind and passed no especial comment save to caution 
them against going too close to the reservation 
boundaries. 

"It's a hell of a country you're goin' into,". frankly 
stated a miner in the Matrix Hotel lobby. " I went up 
there once looking for turquoise and I didn't fiind it. 
Hell's backyard, with the gate open. And Apaches 
prowling round sore as a kicked dorg at any one they 
think is butting in on theu- reservation. You can't 
teach them any notion of siu*veying any more 'n 
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you can drive the devil out of 'em. They's just one 
ranch along their western line an' you can bet yore 
last dollar the rancher ain't got his wife hving there 
within reach of them yeUer-beUied devils. You 
can't ever tell when they'll break out, A bunch of 
'em gave me the hint to vamose from Tonto Fork and 
I just naturally vamosed. " 

There was more of this sort of talk, not reassuring, 
save as it showed that conditions had not changed so 
greatly since Lyman's day. And there was always 
the vaguely troubling thought that later comers 
might have imcovered the treasure-trove. 

At Miami they gathered together their simple out- 
fit and prepared to take the field equipped only by 
their own experience. The evening before they 
proposed to start they were seated in the office of the 
little hotel, chatting with their landlord, when the 
latter pointed at a figure coming up the street, driv- 
ing before him a Kmping burro with one ear flopping, 

"Thar's Di'mond Dick," said the landlord. 
**Comin' back broke from di'mond huntin'. Thar's 
yore man for a guide. Knows all the Tonto Basin 
like a book. He's cracked on one subject — di'monds. 
Outside of that he's all right. An' he gits by with the 
Injunsr^i)ein' cracked, they think he's holy, or 
something. If you can git him, half yore trouble's 
over, m hail him." 

The man came in willingly enough, leaving the 
patient drop-eared burro, laden with his scanty out- 
fit, outside, waiting like a faithful dog. The pros- 
pector's swart skin was dark as an Indian's. The 
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desert sun seemed to have desiccated all superfluous 
flesh from his bones, leaving only enough to pack 
his veins and arteries, his tendons, sinews, and 
muscles. Lean and tall and taciturn he seemed, his 
black eyes gleaming through lowered lids like frag- 
ments of newly chipped obsidian, taking in his 
audience with a certain suspicious cunning. 

^^Get any sparklers this time?" asked the land- 
lord. The man's face changed from a leather mask 
into animation. 

"Not yit," he repKed. "But TU do it. FU turn 
^em up afore long. Stands to all reason an' scien- 
tific logic. Then we'll see who'll do the larfing. I'll 
find 'em. Never you fear." He pulled out a mass 
of grayish rock from his pocket that shone with 
crimson gleams. 

"See them garnets?" he said, eagerly, with a cer- 
tain childishness in the display. "Look at them 
olivines." He scooped up half a palmful of bottle- 
green fragments that gave out Uttle gleams of light, 
"chrysolites, some call 'em — or peridots. What grows 
in the rocks where peridots and garnets are found? 
Tell me that. Or I'll tell you. Di'monds ! " 

The landlord laughed. 

"Come in because you're broke, Dick? Well, 
here are three gents who want to explore the head- 
waters of the Last Fork of the Tonto. Goin' to take 
pictures an' pick up arrer-heads an' write books 
about the cave-dwellings. They're lookin' for a 
guide. Want to go along?" 

"Di'mond Dick" surveyed them narrowly. 
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**I know the country," he said. "An* Fm needin' 
a job for a fresh stake. How long do ye figger on 
wantin' me?*' 

"You can come back as soon as we decide on a 
permanent camp," said Stone. "We may want you 
to stay around until we run into any Indians or they 
into us. We'd like to establish friendly relations 
with them if we can." Diamond Dick threw back 
his head and guffawed. 

"Fr'en'ly relations with Apaches? Thet's sure a 
good 'un," he said. "They may leave ye alone. 
Tends upon what they think you're doin' up thar. 
Tends some on the mood they happen to be in. You 
can't tell a thing about it till we git close to their 
line. They may leave ye alone, they may warn ye, 
or they may start in to raise hell an' ha'r from the 
jump. But they won't be fr'en'ly. You can bank 
on that. They ain't no more fr'en'ship in a 'Pache 
to'ards a white man than they is juice in lava rock- 

"But," he went on, "I can show you cliffs where 
the passages go back for miles, with runnin' water 
soundin' way in, an' pools that ain't got a bottom. 
Dug by Indians for dstems, I reckon. I can show 
you pits where the steam comes a rollin' out like it 
was the mouth of hell. An' ruins, if thet's what 
you're after. Cross-walls way back in the heart of 
the limestone. Picters graved on the walls, store- 
houses o' mummied corn-cobs, hand-mills for grind- 
ing it, stone hammers an' axes, arrer-heads of agate. 
Up in Stone Men Cafion, where the water comes out 
of the cliffs so thick with lime it 'ud petrify a Uzard 
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'fore he could wiggle, I can show you all you want» I 
reckon/' 

''How close is Stone Men Cafion to the head- 
waters of the Tonto Fork?" asked Stone. 

"We pass it on the way, toward the end of the 
trip. I ain't ever bin dear up to the head of the 
Fork. I ain't hankering after too much excitement 
these days. Whenever I gets too close to the 
reservation line my scalp itches and I takes it as a 
sign the climate ain't healthy. But I can take ye 
there, if you're sot on it. Leave you there an' come 
back for you later if ye like." 

"If we find our way there we'll manage to get 
back all right," said Stone. "Now let's get down to 
price. We want to start in the morning." 

At dawn Diamond Dick went with them down into 
the misnamed Basin of the Tonto, a wilderness of 
weird, burned-out, ragged mountain spurs, dotted 
with extinct volcanoes, set with wide rivers of flinty 
lava flows. Sandy wastes often entirely barren, 
sometimes covered with greasewood or thorny mes- 
quite, sometimes set with barrel cactus, fifty feet 
tall, branched like giant candelabra. They trudged 
painfully across the dry beds of prehistoric lakes in 
whose alkali no green thing may grow and puddles 
of rain water turn to deadly poison. They crossed 
mountain passes by following trails worn a few 
inches deep in the solid limestone by the pattering 
pads of hundreds of thousands of generations of 
coyotes. Mirages mocked them, and the sudden 
winds formed by the ever swiftly changing layers of 
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hot and cold air inflamed nose and ears and tliroat 
and eyes. At midday the thermometer might be a 
hmidred and thirty degrees in the shade, smiset would 
see it down to fifty and midnight to freezing. All 
round the dock they fought the elements and the 
elements remained unfriendly, hostile, resistant. 

The three of them — ^for the Desert Rat, Diamond 
Dick, paid no attention to such matters — ^became 
afraid of the things that lay out in the broiling sun 
of the desert spaces, not with the cowardice that 
retreats, but with the fear that respects and recog- 
nizes danger. Sidewinders— rattlesnakes with homed 
projections over their devilish eyes — pichiumates, 
true asps, gray and stubby and deadUest of snakes, 
hairy tarantulas, pinkish-yellow Gila monsters, 
flabby, bloated things, leprous with black patches. 
Between these things that crawled and the gaunt 
ravens sailing over the wan landscape there seemed a 
link, a partnership of death, the sharing of secrets 
concerning the beings that faltered and fell and 
rotted on the sand. 

Fifteen miles a day, they found, was good travelling. 
The second afternoon proved the value of having 
along Diamond Dick, whose real name was Harvey. 
They were nearing the chaos of crags and peaks that 
marked the southern edge of the MogoUon Mesa, 
whose purple rimrock seemed less than two miles away, 
though Harvey assured them that it was more than 
twenty. The soil under their feet was caked, flaking 
oflE under the sun. Suddenly Harvey grasped at 
Healy*s arm and pulled him hastily aside. The heat 
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had set everyone's temper more or less on edge and 
Healy flared up. 

" What's the idea? Playing tag? " 

Harvey pointed to the gromid a few feet ahead of 
them and repUed in one word: 

** Sumidero.** 

Stone could see nothing but the flaky burned sur- 
face of the flat. Healy and Lefty looked about for 
some sign of snakes. Diamond Dick never talked 
much when on the march. There he appeared to 
conserve the slightest of efforts, reserving his talk for 
the evening camp. Now he stepped off and came 
back with a fragment of lava from a black and brist- 
ling flow that had finned its way up through the 
alkali. He tossed it into the air and it came down 
to strike the cracked surface with a sucking, sug- 
gestive pUmph I In the glaring alkaU appeared a 
splotch of black muck that geysered up as the rock 
sank down into a mud-pit, a masked well, too thick 
to flow, too liquid to dry up, a trap some ten feet 
in diameter, a shaft of slime perhaps twenty-five, 
perhaps a hundred, feet deep. 

Healy shuddered. Lefty looked at the gradually 
disappearing patch of mud fast caking again under 
the fierce sun. 

"Wot-o!" said the Cockney, softly. "Wot-o! 
Nice little prize-package that, I don't think." 

" How do you tell those things? " Stone asked. " I 
can't tell it even now from the rest of the place." 
Harvey shrugged his shoulders. 

I coiddn't teach you," he said. "Can't alius tell 
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myself. They's bin Injuns caught in sumideros, 
plenty of times, 'sides hawsses an' sheep an' cows. 
Qn'y knowed one man to ever git dear. He was a 
Mexican. Hawss fell in an' chucked him out of the 
saddle. He grabbed the edge, got a foot on the 
horn of the saddle as the hawss went down, an' 
scrambled out. All luck. If a sumidero^s fixed for 
ye, it'll git ye. Same way with a snake, though that 
ain't goin'to stop me buildin'a cactus hedge round my 
blanket nights when I'm sleepin' in the Basin, an' can 
git the cactus." 

That night Harvey got talking about his diamonds 
once again. 

"After I git through with you folks," he said, "I'm 
off again to my di'mond prospect. I ain't tellin' 
where that is though it wouldn't make no' difference, 
becoz they all think I'm crazy. But listen. They's 
di'monds bin found an' recorded, reg'lar an'authentic, 
all over these United States. Georgy, North an* 
South Caroliny, Kentuck, Virginny, Tennessee, 
Indianny, Oregon, Wisconsin, Califomy, Arkansaw, 
Michigan, an' Ohio. Twelve year ago they found 
blue-whites at Murfreesboro, Pike County, Arkan- 
saw. In 'eighty-six they Snd one in Wisconsin 
weighin' twenty-one an' a quarter carats. Way back 
in 'Jfifty-five, they pick one up in Virginny which 
weighs twenty-four. Them that's bin found is 
mostly in gold-bearin', alluvial deposits, along with 
garnets and oUvines. In volcanic country. It takes 
heat to make a di'mond, which is pure carbon. 
Don't it stand to reason that a volcanic country like 
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this, which has got garnets and olivines in spots sown 
thick as grain on a farm, is bound to hev' diamonds? 
m say so, and Til find 'em 'fore I die/' 

He was a monomaniac on the subject and they 
humoured him. So long as he was looking for dia- 
monds he was not so hkely to nose into their private 
affairs. And he stated very frankly that he had 
seen no garnets along the Tonto Fork. 

The next day, in the clear atmosphere, the in- 
describable grandeur of the edge of the Mogollon 
Mesa began to show in all its rugged and raw detail 
of sudden and fearful cliffs, white and glaring red 
and brilliant yellow, purple, and black rimrock and, 
beyond, the three snowy crests of the San Francisco 
Peaks, almost thirteen thousand feet above sea level. 
It ran east and west, half of it forming the northern 
line to the reservation. To their left the Mazatzal 
Range tapered away north and west toward the gap 
where the fertile Verde Biver unrolled its emerald 
ribbon oasis. 

They had left the flats behind them and had 
entered a land of roughly tabled masses of limestone 
with wild gorges winding between, pressing on to the 
fork of the Tonto. One branch of that daring stream 
they had already passed, rapidly sinking and narrow- 
ing as it endeavoured to pierce the desert, but this 
was known as the South Fork, Harvey explained. 

Gradually they mounted from the floor of the 
Basin and emerged upon a wide tableland, naked 
of all verdure, floored with chalcedony, on which the 
sun beat with fearful emphasis. This, said Harvey^ 
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ended in steep cliffs at the foot of which ran the 
water they sought. 

"How we're goin' to git down is more than I can 
tell ye for sure," he said. "But they'll likely be a 
gash of some sort we can negotiate.'' 

It was too hot for more than the briefest con* 
versation. By common, unspoken consent they 
passed up the noontide meal and halt. Rest in that 
furnace glare was a mockery. Their animals plodded 
on with drooping heads and down-bent ears. Each 
man had a pebble in his mouth, endeavouring to 
promote a flow of saUva, but the sun seemed to have 
sucked all the moisture out of them. Healy suffered 
the most. He complained of pains at the back of 
his neck and Stone feared a sunstroke. 

The stupendous escarpments of the Mogollon 
Mesa stared at them blankly without promise of 
any relief, pitiless in garish hues. The snow on the 
San Francisco Peaks, seventy miles away, showed 
in minarets of tantalization. The water in their 
canteens was brackish, alkaline and warm. Any 
bit of metal scorched and blistered the touch. Some- 
where ahead ran a corridor of stone between the 
downfallen, waterbroken masses of the mesa and in 
this corridor flowed the Tonto. Promontory Butte 
loomed up in strata of red and yellow and orange 
with deep purple shadows defining its ledges and 
crevices. Each step, toward mid-afternoon, seemed 
to mark the limits of endurance, and the thought be- 
gan to persist of what would befall them if they 
found no way down to the stream. 
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Harvey, holding the lead, halted suddenly. Stone, 
doggedly coming next, almost blmidered into him. 
Harvey was anxiously scanning the broken skylines 
to north and east. Stone's cracked and swollen Ups 
refused their office of questioning and Harvey con- 
tented himself with pointing to the summit of 
Promontory Peak. Healy and Larkin came up, 
glad of the stop, inquisitive. 

From near the summit of the great pyramid of 
coloured rock little puffs of smoke were rising. Then 
they stopi>ed and changed to a steady, threadlike 
column of white vapour. Harvey essayed a word : 

^'Taches." 

Eastward along the mesa terraces other smokes 
were answering the first. The jealous tribesmen had 
detected the entrance of strangers into what they 
considered their domain. Stone forced out some 
syllables though they brought little, salty streams of 
blood trickling from his Ups. 

** What 'U we do? *' he asked, jerkily. " Go on? '' 

**Got to,'* said Harvey. "Get down to water. 
Smoke-talk won't hurt us." 

An hour more of torture and they came abruptly 
to the end of the plateau. They gazed down upon a 
shallow stream, sparkling through banks of emerald 
that were set with cottonwoods, cherry, and pine. 
The magic of the water extended to each side of the 
steep-walled valley. Sage-brush and candlewood 
were plentiful, with groves of giant cactus and lesser 
spiny growths, brilliant with pink and orange, yeUow, 
scarlet, and crimson blossoms. On narrow ledges 
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grew Yucca juniper and cedars with here and there 
a sycamore thicket. It seemed miraculous, this 
pleasant place hidden among walls of lava and lime- 
stone girdled by desert. 

They rode along the rim, seeking a place of descent, 
and found at last an eroded split that was steep but 
practical. It was sunset before they gained the 
lower level, and the burros quickened their steps 
toward the needed water. They shivered in the 
change of temperature. Promontory Peak blazed 
in the sunset, but the valley was in violet shade and at 
least fifty degrees cooler than on the chalcedony 
heights. It did not take long to make camp after 
their first thirst was quenched. 

"How about a fire?" asked Stone. 

" Why not ? '* asked Healy . " Lots of wood. It's 
damned cold. Let's have a hot meal. I'll bet there 
are trout in the stream, too, for breakfast." 

"How about the Indians?" 

"They know we're here," said Harvey. "We 
won't see anything of them to-night. But I wouldn't 
be surprised to have 'em pay us a little visit in the 
momin'. They'll want to see what kind of folks we 
are. How we're armed. Whether we'll fight if 
necessary. If we can be scared away, or bluffed. 
An* I want to tell all of ye right now that a 'Pache 
can size up a bluff quicker 'n most. You got to 
show 'em you ain't afraid or you're a cooked goose. 
They may not start anything. They know their 
boundaries better than they pretend they do. We 
got to establish in their minds that you have got a 
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pull with the Gov'mint, or that folks know youVe 
come out here an' will be comin' after ye if you don't 
go back. They've got so they don't often start 
somethin' for nothin' unless they're in Kcker, or 
young bucks who've got the trail-fever. We'll keep 
watch to-night, case they git an idea in their heads to 
swipe the burros. Termorrer '11 tell the story. 
Either they'll tell you to git out or they'll tell ye jes' 
how far you may go." 

"We're not going to go back until we've got what 
we came for," said Stone. "So long as we don't 
cross their lines we're within our rights and I know 
that the place we are after is not in the reservation.'^ 

Harvey regarded him in silence, looking at the 
firm Kne of his jaw. 

That goes for me," put in Larkin. 
No, I reckon ye ain't the tumin' back kind,** said 
Harvey, slowly. He tiurned to Healy, who was 
shivering and complaining of the cold. 

"How about you, pardner?" Hanrey asked. 
"You goin' through with it?" 

There was a certain significance about the question 
that struck Stone, though he could not fathom it. 

"I'm g(Hng through with it to the end," said Healy. 
His teeth chattered as he spoke. "What's the idea? 
You didn't think I was afraid, did you?" 

"Wal, they ain't no sense in bein' afraid," said 
Harvey, slowly. "It don't do no good. Only a lot 
of harm. I jest wanted to be sure you was goin' to 
stick." 

"Well, I am," snapped Healy and curied himself 
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up in a blanket. Stone could see Harvey watching 
him with his obsidian eyes. Then Stone got up to 
hobble the burros. Larkin joined him. 

**Kind of rum, the w'y Diamond Dick tackled 
Healy, don't you think?*' he asked. 

"Why?'' 

"I don't know w'y, but I've got a bloomin' hunch 
them two ain't strangers. I'm goin' to keep my 
hcyes peeled, I am." 

Stone dismissed this as fanciful. The place was 
full of fancies. It was more, it was sinister, mys- 
terious. Circumstances combined to make it so. 
The high cliffs of this stone passage so blended with 
the deep purple of the sky that the rim lines could 
be determined only by their shutting off the stars 
that blazed above them. Within the walls were 
caves once peopled by cave-dwellers who had lived 
and fought and died in their primitive fastnesses. 
Within an hour or so's journey must be Lyman's 
treasure, the eroded flakes of gold upon the bars of 
the dried-up placer creek, the glittering wall of the 
Madre d'Oro, and the mummied bodies and skulls 
the old prospector had muttered about in his last 
moments. Hovering somewhere in the night were 
the Apaches who had made the signal smokes. 

They split the watching into two-hour spells. 
Harvey was to take the last one, just before the dawn. 
That was the danger time, in case the Indians made 
up their minds to take a hand in the game, and 
Harvey was best qualified to handle the contingency. 
Stone's turn came just before, Healy awakening him. 
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It was chilly work and he paced off a sentry-go to 
keep his blood in circulation, smoking pipe alter 
pipe, listening to the steady murmur of the shallow, 
busy stream and the night noises — ^a scutter on the 
hillsides, a rustle in the bushes — ^that kept him on the 
alert. Once he caught sight of two spots of green 
glaring out of the blackness, but as he shifted his 
rifle they disappeared. 

He got to thinking about Larkin's idea that Harvey 
and Healy were not strangers and along this line 
suspicion grew. One thing showed plainly: If they 
were going to have any trouble with the Indians it 
would not be advisable to let Harvey return. It 
might not be dangerous for the Desert Rat to leave, 
for he would be obeying the wish of the Apaches, but 
his departure wotdd deprive them of all the benefit 
of his experience and the possibiUty of holding any 
parley with the tribesmen. It would be better to let 
him have a share in the gold. There shotdd be 
plenty for all. They could guard against him start- 
ing any rush. All they had to do was to keep him 
with them; and he did not seem to be the type to 
babble of his own good fortune for benefit of those 
who had mocked at his plans for finding riches. 

But if he and Healy were in some sort of league? 
Stone remembered the warning of Lola, that Castro 
and Healy had some mutual scheme against Stone. 
Stone still held the trump card. Compared to the 
Madre d' Oro, the placer mine was only a drop in the 
bucket. He knew that the secret of its uncovering, 
revealed to him by Lyman, cotdd not lightly be 
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stumbled upon. If he was the goose he had not yet 
laid the golden egg. Stone did not trust Healy. 
Of the two he by far preferred Larkin, self acknowl- 
edged crook though Lefty was. But anything that 
Healy might start wotdd not happen until Stone had 
disclosed the mother lode. Like Larkin, and like 
Healy, he had instinctively hung on to his share of 
the secret. He realized now that Lyman had known 
that each would do so. 

Did Healy plot to get rid of Larkin and of Stone in 
this wilderness, and keep the entire treasure for him- 
self and his accomplices, if Harvey, and perhaps 
Castro, were banded with him? To murder them? 
It would be easy to return and blame the Apaches 
for whatever crime had been committed. Murder, 
as Stone knew, was done in New York for half a 
hundred dollars. Here, in the desert holding, the 
temptation amounted to millions. 

The girl, Lola, had spoken of finding out more 
definitely what Castro and Healy had been planning. 
Obviously she had seen them talking together after 
Stone had lost his stake at roulette and was mooning 
about the dance hall, before Lola had been waylaid 
by Padilla. But her knowledge could do him no 
good, could not be sent to him. He had dropped her 
a postal card from Globe, stating their destination as 
Miami and, generally, the Tonto Basin. He had 
done this out of a feeling of sympathy for the girl 
who had said she was not selling herself and that she 
was working in the Mezicali resort because she 
needed the money for others besides herself. Stone 
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had no thought of warmer acquaintanceship. He 
recognized the passionate nature of the girl» warm- 
blooded, impetuous, quick to anger, and swift and 
strong in gratitude for his taking up her cause and 
thrashing Padilla. But she was not his type. If, 
indeed, he had a special type. Stone had never 
been in love, had never felt the stir to mate in his 
careless progress through life. Most of the women 
he had intimately known were not the mating 
sort. 

He switched back to Healy and to Harvey. What 
had the Desert Rat meant by asking Healy if ^^he was 
going through with it, if he wa^ going to stick?" 
Through with what? K Harvey and Healy were 
leagued it would be policy for Stone to form an 
alliance with Larkin. But at present they all faced 
a common peril in the Indians. 

The Desert Rat suddenly materialized out of the 
night. 

"Two o'clock,'* he said. "Heard or seen any- 
thmg?" 

Stone told him of the green orbs. 

" Coyote likely. Might have bin a mountain lion. 
Did the burros cut up any?" 

"No." 

"Then I reckon it was just a coyote an' the wind 
was agin him. You better turn in. I'll stay on till 
sun-up an' start the coffee. Did you say you was 
goin' to write a book about the caves?" 

"Yes. Why?" 

"Nothin'. On'y I never did see no sense 'bout 
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fussin' over dead things. Then Indians wam't any 
account. 'Cept in magic." 

"In magic?** asked Stone. He was not sleepy. 
Harvey's remark about writing the book smacked 
of more than just ciuiosity. Stone saw that while he 
might pass for an author and> without demonstration, 
Healy for a photographer. Lefty Larkin's general air 
of partnership and intimacy, which could not be off- 
set, did not fit in. Under all the circumstances he 
thought it well not to switch the subject. "You 
mean their medicine men, I suppose?** he said. 

"Yep. I*ve seen *em do ciu-ious things with my 
own eyes. They ain't over and above eager to exhibit 
afore a white man but they didn*t know I was on deck 
on some of them occasions. But their own men was 
dose up to *em an* they don*t use any paraphernalia. 
I tell ye, Hermann the Great was a dub to *em. I*ve 
seen *em read the future blowin* cigarette smoke over 
a bowl of water, an* find out witches the same way. 
I*ve seen *em suck out a big chunk of buckhom 
cactus through an eagle quill from a man*s mouth. 
Seen the quill swell an' the shaman cough up the 
cactus after he*d sucked it out through the stem. 
I*ve seen *em plant a kernel of com an* sing it to full 
growth in plain view. Takes all day, that trick. 
They plant it at sunrise and at noon it*s tosseled out. 
At sunset the ears are on it in the silk. The com 
grows with the song. If the shaman quits chanting 
the com stops growin*. I*ve seen *em dance bare- 
footed on live coals an' stroke each other with cedar- 
bark torches in the fire-<iance. 
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'^Them's Pueblo tricks. 

^^The Tache shamans can make a tlmnder storm 
in a dark room or cave. Thimder and streaks of 
lightnin', w'en it's dear as a bell outside an' the stars 
sliinin\ An* they'll swaller eighteen-inch arrers. 
Then there's the Moquis handlin' of the rattle- 
snakes. You've heard of them, likely. I tell ye they 're 
a rum lot. And a bad lot. 

"I see a sight once, back in 'eighty-eight, down at 
San Mateo, New Mexico, that 'ud make yore blood 
crawl. The Penilentes were celebratin' Holy Week. 
A fine way of celebratin'. Mexican Indians they 
was, but kin to these Pueblos. I was trailin' with my 
burro late one night so's not to make a dry camp, 
w'en I hears a shriekin' soimd thet seemed to come 
from everywhere an' nowhere. I learns later it was 
the Indians blowin' through reeds, but it sounded to 
me then like ten dozen mountain lions gettin' ready 
to fight. Then a bit of a moon come out an' I see 
'em from the top of my ridge. If they'd seen me, or 
even 'spicioned I was nigh, I'd have been toasted 
alive. They was on one of their pilgrimages, as they 
call 'em. A band of 'em, naked as worms, with 
their limbs all bound tight with wire and rope an' 
their shoes full of sharp pebbles, scourging each 
other. An' carryin' big crosses. 

** I see one of them crosses nex' day. I didn't f oUer 
them that night after they was out of sight. I 
didn't figger it was healthy. I sneaked back a ways 
an' camped dry, after all. In the momin' I found a 
spring. In the afternoon I come across the cross. 
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They was a man hangin' to it. An Indian, mother- 
naked, nailed, nigh dead. I was minded to put a 
bullet through his head an' end the poor devil's 
misery, but I heard the shrieking of the reeds again 
an' I vamosed. They choose 'em by lot an' they 
don't alius die, they say. But, sometimes, it's a 
woman. An' their scourges is aloe fibre, I've seen 
'em. Another trick is for them to lie on beds of 
cactus. Now I'm puttin' it to ye, what kind of 
use is it for folks like them to be made pets of by the 
gov'mint? An', if they do that to themselves, what 
'ud they do to a white man? I thought along that 
line while I was movin' oflf from that cross an' I'll 
promise you I hurried some. Like to wore oflF my 
burro's hoofs gettin' cl'ar of that neighbourhood." 

Stone shivered involuntarily in the raw chill of the 
air as a little breeze came whispering down the valley. 

"Better you turn in for all the sleep you can git," 
suggested Harvey. "We'll all need our nerve 
termorrer, likely, an' they's nothin' to fix up yore 
nerves like sleep an' a full stummickJ 
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CHAPTER Vn 

SUSPICION 

STONE rolled himself up in his blanket but 
found it hard to sleep. At last he dozed off 
to wake with a start. Harvey was still on 
watch. But across the fire, wrapped in their 
blankets but close together, Healy and Larkin were 
whispering. The low tone might have been out of 
thoughtfulness for his slumbers. It was pitched so 
that he could not distinguish words, only the soft, 
confidential sibilation. And, like the magic ear of 
com that the Indian shamans caused to grow to 
fruition, the seed of suspicion fiourished in the soil 
of Stone's spirit. Why were Healy and Larkin 
conspiring at such an hour? It could be no ordinary 
thing they had to discuss in such a fashion. Lyman 
had been wise indeed when he had said : " I know what 
gold does to men.** It bred lust, greed, suspicion, 
hatred, even murder. 

The whispering went on, ceased, picked up again, 
halted, ended. Once more Stone dropped off into 
uneasy sleep. He woke with the sky olive overhead 
and one or two faint stars withdrawing, the sound 
of cicadas whirring, the grateful odour of coffee in his 
nostrils. He sat up. Harvey was bending over the 
fire. The. other two were snoring. The summit of 
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Promontory Peak was vermaion in the sunrise and 
the rim of the cation wall beyond the stream was 
blood red. Outlined against the sky was the figure 
of a savage on a spotted pony, motionless as if carved 
from stone, gazing down into the little camp. Stone 
hissed at Harvey, who looked up. 

"An Indian. On the cliflf across the stream." 

"Uh-huh!" answered Harvey. "I twigged him. 
when he first showed up on the skyline. Let him 
look his belly full. He ain't goin' to spile my break- 
fast. That's part of their game, to scare us oflF. 
But it's a cinch that the deadline they're goin' to 
draw is somewheres close by. They won't start 
nothin' very serious until we're close on that line. 
Your friend Healy says he knows the location of the 
camp you want to make. If it's this side of where 
they figger to stop us, you're in luck. If it ain't, 
we'll try diplomacy. If that don't work you better 
content yoreselves with some other location. It'll 
be healthier. I reckon, though, we're safe as fur up 
as Stone Men Cation. They didn't worry me none 
time I went in to it, prospectin' an' goin' through 
them caves I told you of. I didn't go all the way up 
the cafLon, though. Not as fur as the men." 

"What men?" 

"The two the place is named fur. You 'member 
me tellin you 'bout the lime streams runnin' out of 
the rocks, that petrifies anything the water teches? 
They say thar's a deep pool to'ard the head of the 
cation, nigh to where thar's a goat trail up to the top 
of the big mesa. A tenaya. That's Spanish for sink. 
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Wal, they say thar's two men in the bottom of it, 
turned to stone. Mebbe they fell oflTn the cliff. 
Mebbe someone killed *em an* pitched *em in. No 
way to cover up a murder, you'll say. Fll agree with 
that, but they may have been left as a wamin'. Like 
crows in a cornfield. But, as I was sayin', the 
Indians didn't bother me none. 'Course I might 
hev' bin lucky an' they didn't see me." 

Stone's imagination was kindled by the thought of 
the two men changed to stone before their dead 
bodies could decompose, lying in the pool by the trail, 
a grim "keep-off" sign. He wondered how long they 
had been there. Lyman's talk about his ancient 
partners came back to him; "Dave" and "Lem" had 
gone in to try and relocate and had never come back. 
Lyman had "figgered the 'Paches got 'em long ago." 
Dave had had two men with him. Lem had taken in 
five or six. Were these silent monuments Dave and 
one of his two, or Lem and a follower? It seemed 
plausible that it might be one of the two. Few white 
men came this way. Nothing far east of the green 
valley of Verde River was considered worth looking 
into save by foolhardy prospectors. The name of 
the creek they were following showed that. Tonto 
Creek— Fool Creek! 

"Are the two men whites or Indians?" he asked 
Harvey. 

"You kin search me. Mebbe it's all a fake. 
Desert's full of yams. I don't believe all of 'em an' 
I don't figger to say any of 'em ain't true. Any- 
thing might hapi>en out here. That lookout's 
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vanished. We'll likely see more of 'em after break- 
fast. We got to eat, emiyway. Hey, thar, git out 
an* up," he called to the sleepers. "Chuck's ready. " 

Healy and Larkin stirred, sat up and yawned, rose 
and stretched. Harvey swiftly sliced bacon into the 
frying pan and poured red-hot ashes on the lid of his 
Dutch kettle where his campbread was baking. 

"If you'd got up early enough," he grinned at 
Healy, "you might hev' caught some of them trout 
you was talkin' about last night. They's some nice 
ones over by that rock. See 'em risin'? Did ye 
bring enny tackle with ye?" 

They sat down to breakfast cheerily, the swift sun 
warming them as it mounted and swept the little 
valley that ran east and west. The act of breaking 
bread together seemed somehow to Stone to dissolve 
much of the suspicion engendered by the night. Yet 
there was little in common between the four of them 
save the bond of gold that held the partners. And 
Stone resolved to ask Larkin what he and Healy had 
been whispering about. 

Harvey said nothing about the Indian sentinel 
and Stone followed suit. There was no sense in 
spoiling a good breakfast. But after the dishes 
had been scrubbed with sand and water, and the 
burros reladen, Harvey called them into council. 

"I figger we'd better aim for Stone Men Cafion 
fer a noon camp," he said. " They's good water there 
aside from the lime stuff. You needn't be afraid 
of a petrified stummick. An' this time of year 
they's good grass for the burros. Also thar's them 
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caves I was talkin' to ye of. We might need 'em, 
case of trouble/* 

"What trouble?'' asked Healy. "Indians?** 
" Exactly. You saw their smoke yestiddy. 
Mister Stone an* me seen one givin* the camp the 
once-over this momin* before breakfast. We didn't 
want to spile yore appetites so we said nothin* about 
it. But I expec' to see more of 'em afore the momin's 
over. Nothin' like bein' prepared. We're afoot an' 
they're mounted. Some of 'em may have rifles. 
They hide *em when they're on reservation, but they 
gen'ally manage to git hold of some with cartridges. 
They's alius some skunk to trade 'em to *em. Now, 
a young 'Pache warrior, an' it's on'y the young 
bucks thet go off the reservation on the trail, would 
rather hev a scalp than anything in the world. 
Nex' to that comes a rifle an' then whisky. We ain't 
got no whisky to speak of but we got scalps an' rifles. 
K they come in close an' begin beggin' fur terbacky 
you kin giv' 'em some if you've a mind to, but let 
it stop thar. Don't git mad at 'em. Don't let 'em 
paw ye over or tech yore weapons, whatever happens. 
Smile at 'em an' keep firm. An' don't fire till it 
seems sart'in they're goin' to. One shot an' hell 
starts to poppin'. Better let me do the talkin', even 
if they spring any English. Keep close together. 
Me an' Larkin '11 go ahead. Stone an' Healy in the 
rear, with the burros in between." 

There was a grim character to his instructions that 
left no doubt as to Harvey's behef that they might be 
needed. Stone did some serious thinking. 
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"Before we go ahead," he suggested, "I want to 
have a talk with both of you chaps. It's about Har- 
vey," he went on as the three of them drew aside 
from where Harvey tested the hitches of the burro 
packs. 

"There's no sense in having Harvey lie to the 
Indians about us being here to investigate cave- 
dwellings. The minute we start work on the placer 
they'll be down on us. We can't send Harvey home. 
We need him now more than ever. I don't think 
we've ever fooled him, in the first place. There will 
be plenty of gold for all of us, if we get any at all. 
His interests are bound up with ours not to give the 
snap away when we get back to the settlements. 
Let's be frank with him and let him in on the deal." 

"If it hain't all a bunk," suggested Larkin. 

"What put that into your head. Lefty?" 

"Oh, I dunno. Too good to be true, as the bloke 
said w'en they told 'im 'is muwer-in-law was dead 
and 'ad left 'im a forchune. 'Arvey sez gold sign 
is scarce up this w'y. 'E was lookin' for it an' never 
seed any. But let 'im in for all I care." 

"How about you, Healy?" 

"Let him in on the placer, if you want to. No 
sense in tipping off everything. That wall will have to 
be worked with crushing machinery if it amounts to 
anything. I'll vote to give him a share in the placer. 
But there's another thing. I was talking to Lefty 
about it last night when you were asleep. Stone." 

Stone, remembering his suspicions, listened 
eagerly. 

519J24B 
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"Any one of us three is likely to be killed, if we 
have trouble with the Apaches, before we reach the 
gold at all. If Lefty is the one, or you, the rest are 
bunked out of everything. WeVe signed an agree- 
ment binding ourselves and our heirs and all that 
sort of thmg. There's no use in hanging on to 
secrets that belong to the pool. IVe done my parjt 
so far and I'm willing to tell the rest of *what I know. 
If I'm killed you and Lefty will be powerless to do 
anything but turn back. Let's all come clean. No 
sense m mystery any longer." 

He spoke plausibly enough but Larkin winked 
across at Stone from behind Healy's back. Stone 
took the cue. 

"What did you tell him. Lefty?" 

"I told 'im that, since the war, no agreement 
looked hany better to me than a scrap of pyper, not 
heven the League of Nashuns. Lyman 'ad 'is 
reasons for splittin' up the thing the w'y 'e did. I'm 
for stickin' to it. Hit's a bizness deal, to begin wiv, 
and, in biz'ness an' in cards I don't trust nobody to 
hover look my 'and hor play it. Lor', lummy, I 
wouldn't trust my own wife." 

"I agree with Lefty," said Stone, serenely regard- 
less of the scowl on Healy's face. "This is Lyman's 
money, left to us in trust, and I believe he had a right 
to dictate the terms in which that trust should be 
carried out. Lefty and I will take a chance of losing 
out if you get killed, Healy, before we get to the head- 
waters, and so on through the whole combination." 

"Let's each write down our directions and keep 
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the paper," said Healy. *^ That's fair enou^* Io- 
nian didn't mean that two of us should lose out 
^itirely if one got IdUed." 

*'I ain't so bloonun' sure about that/' said Laridn. 
'^Wot's the good of beatm' aU round the bloody 
bush? The cm'y one Lyman reely trusted was 
Mister Stone there. 'E didn't trust me hover much 
and 'e trusted you a sight less, Healy. No use gettin' 
sore hover it. Wot 'e told me hain't a patch on w'ot 
'e told Stone. Stone's got the big thing in this. If 
Lyman had wanted to play the thing different, 'e'd 
'ave done it. Stone's right, it's Lyman's money, if 
'e is dead." 

**How do I know you and Stone aren't in cahoots 
over this thing?" said Healy. "You seem mighty 
thick, and mighty fussy over handling it your own 
way." Larkin's face seamed itself into belligerent 
ugliness. He walked over to Healy and stood almost 
touching hrm, his nose on a level with Healy's chin. 

"Look 'ere, you bloody fakir," he said in a voice 
that was quiet enough but which made Healy's face 
turn ashy under his tan. "You saw w'ot Stone did 
to that Mexican in Castro's? That ain't a cir- 
cumstance to w'ot 1*11 do to you if I ever start on yer. 
I'll bash yore dial in till yore own muwer wouldn't 
know yer. It's no guff I'm givin' yer. I'm straight 
wiv my pals, I am, if I am a crook. But you — ^you're 
yeller and you know that I know it. You're so 
crooked they could sell your finger-bones for cork- 
screws. Ty'^® yo^^ '^^d aw'y from that gim 'andle. 
If you touch it I'll tyke it aw'y from you, and I'll 
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beat your brains to a bloody pulp wiv it, so *elp me 
Gawd!'* 

There was something appalling about the quiet 
voice, charged with absolute determination, and 
Healy backing slowly away from the Cockney, his 
face gray and his jaw sagging in the bright sunshine. 

"If I'm thick wiv Stone," went on Larkin, "it's 
becos Stone an' me is straight. You — ^you hain't 
heven straight wiv yourself. I've seen you cheat 
yourself at solitaire, I 'ave. If you're playin' this 
hon the level, w'ot habout hall the tellygrams you've 
sent and 'ad sent to you? W'ot price that one the 
landlord of the Matrix at Miami slipped to you, 
tucked into a newspaper? Don't figger you can fool 
me, Frank Healy, you bloody card-shuffler. And 
I'll tell you one thing more" — ^he set the tip of his 
forefinger on Healy's breastbone and the gambler 
shuddered — "if I wanted, hany old time, to get hout 
of you hall you know habout this location of Lyman's, 
hall I 'ad to do was to poke a gim hinter your ribs 
and you'd 'ave squealed it hout like a pig w'en the 
knife begins to let the air inter 'is froat. You're a 
coward and a cheat hany time you think you can 
git aw'y wiv it. But not wiv me. I got your num- 
ber and it's larst hunder the wire hevery time. Now 
you know w'y I don't tip you off before'and to what 
I know. And you know w'y Stone don't do it, becos 
w'ot I just told you is w'ot 'e thinks, honly he's more 
careful of 'is langwidge and time than I am." 

Larkin turned away contemptuously from the 
gambler, who mopped from his forehead more ner- 
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vous sweat than ever the sun had extracted. He 
did not look at Stone, who had affected not to notice 
the character of the conversation, but who had not 
failed to see the startled expression in Healy's shifty 
eyes when Larkin mentioned the telegrams. The 
Cockney had targeted there, whether or not he had 
sped the shaft at random 

It had only taken a few minutes before Larkin 
had said his say and strutted away, for all the world 
like a pugnacious sparrow. Harvey had fixed his 
diamond-hitches to his liking and they started off, 
in the face of the sun, up the valley. 

T^he stream was beginning to narrow fast, the 
caiion walls were getting lower, broken 'up here and 
there by side ravines. The water ran in fretting 
trickles alternating with cascades, and the way was 
steadily uphill. Ahead, the masses of the MogoUon 
Mesa swung southward where they entered the 
Indian reservation. Stone moved up beside Harvey 
for a few minutes, leaving Healy alone. 

"Before you get into any palaver with the Indians, 
Harvey," said Stone, "I want to set you right about 
the purpose of this trip of ours. We have talked it 
over and decided it would be unwise, and imf air, to 
keep our reason covered any longer. We have got 
definite directions where to find gold near the head- 
waters of this creek. There should be a great deal 
of it. You, of course, will have yoiu* opportunity 
to stake a claim or so." 

The Desert Rat cocked a droll eye at Stone and 
another at Larkin on the other side of him. 
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"I can't say you're givin' me a heap of informa- 
tion," he said, "IVe packed yore outfit three momin's 
now and, outside of a camera, I ain't seen much in the 
writin' an' sketchin' line an' I have noticed a pick or 
two, not to mention a shovel or so with a couple of 
flasks of mercury and a few other things, sech as 
that box marked explosives, that made me fancy you 
might be goin' to do a leetle prospectin'. More 'n 
that, I fancy it ain't the first time you've handled a 
pick St sledge, Mr. Stone. Yore hands are nice- 
shaped enough but they've got calluses on 'em that 
never came from pushin' a pen. But it was squar' to 
tip me. I ain't denyin' it's goin' to make things more 
difficult — ^if they happens to be any gold up this 
cation which, personally, I doubts. They ain't any 
in Stone Gallon, I know that. But the Indians 
might leave you alone if they thought you was jest 
takin' picters an' sech, providin' we made our talk 
good. But gold's different, whether they know it's 
there or not. In the first place, it's only their shamans 
who are allowed to tech it. They do git some of it, 
despite Gov'mint regulations, an' trade it for rifles 
an' booze an* ca'tridges. They know the value of it 
all right and they consider all the gold nigh their 
reservations their proputty. Sacred metal, sort of. 
Gift from the gods, the shamans say. Also they 
figger that, if any amoimt was found nigh their 
reservations, they'd be turned off to some other 
place while the white men established a diggings, an' 
they're sort of sick about bein' moved on. 

'^They's one thing thet ain't gen'ally known, but 
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its a fac\ Nigh on to eighty years ago> when the 
United States made a treaty with Guadalupe Hidalgo 
of Mexico to take over all this territory, before, durin* 
and after the war with Mexico, our Gov'mint gave 
a solemn pledge to give the Indians all the rights of 
American citizenship, includin' the ballot. Wal, 
they ain*t bin let to vote none. But they ain't forgot 
it. I don't hold myself in favour of Indians in 
general, or Taches in special, but they got some real 
grievances. If they see us diggin' gold they's goin* 
to be an argyment. No use side-steppin' that fac*. 
An*, I don't want to discouridge ye, but I don't be- 
lieve they's gold in this region. If there was they'd 
be some on these bars an' I washed this crick pritty 
thorough up as fur as Stone Men Cafion." 

Larkin's face was ludicrous in its disappointment. 

**I 'ad a 'unch it was hall a bunk," he said. Stone 
laughed. He took from his pocket a metal match- 
box into which he had emptied the contents of the 
quills. The specimens from the Madre d'Oro he 
did not display. Harvey opened the box and shook 
out some of the gleaming grains on to his pahn. 

"Prime stuff," he said, "but you didn't see it 
taken up." 

"We're lookin' for a dry placer, Harvey," said 
Stone. "Isn't it possible, if this placer once drained 
into this creek we're on, that a log or a ledge of rock 
at its mouth might form the core of a sandbar big 
enough to stop the freshets from washing down the 
gold into the main stream?" 

"Yes, sir," answered Harvey, "that might happen. 
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Or — git hack that with Healy I Here come the 'Pachea 
both sides of us. 'Member what I told ye this 
mornin'* Don' take no notice of 'em unless they 
close in. Git back and watch out for Healy. Thet'a 
why I wanted you to be with him. He's shy cm 
sand." 



CHAPTER Vin 

IN STONS MEN CANON 

FILING out into the sunshine on either side 
of them from lateral ravines came two troops 
of mounted Indians. Their blue-black hair 
hung in two long braids down their shining copper 
backs, tied with scarlet. Each wore a narrow fillet 
of scarlet about the brow, in which was stuck an 
eagle feather. Outside of breech-clouts they wore 
no clothing. Only a few of them had saddles; their 
reins were single. But they sat their ponies, which 
were either pintos, golden buckskin, or white, as if 
they were Centaurs. Stone counted four rifles 
among the two parties, ten warriors in each, twenty 
in all. The rest carried lances and bows, with the 
quivers on a strap over their shoulders. They took 
up positions to left and right, close to the cUff walls, 
about sixty feet on either side of the four white men 
and their burros, riding slowly on as if they did not 
see the invaders, an ominous escort. 

Stone looked at Healy. The gambler was walking 
jerkily, as if his Umbs were controlled by strings. 
Globules of sweat rolled down his cheeks. The hand 
that gripped the butt of his Winchester trembled. 

"Get braced, man," Stone snapped at him. 
"They're sizing us up." 

107 
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Healy turned his head with an effort. He looked 
like an old man. 

"What's the use?'' he said. "To hell with the 
gold! Let's go back." He started ahead, as if to 
go to Harvey and Larkin with his suggestion. 

"You stay where you are," said Stone, "or I'll blow 
your cowardly head off." Healy turned with a snarl. 

"You will, will you?" he said. "You forget I 
hold the joker in this deal. With me out of it where 
are you?" 

"If you show your yellow lining at this stage of the 
game," said Stone, "they'll jump us. Go ahead, 
if you want to. I won't shoot you. I'll let the 
Indians handle you. They'll get us anyway if we 
weaken but I fancy the rest of us will have an easier 
out than you. They won't get Toe alive. But you'll 
run, or try to, you white-livered cur. And they'll 
have a lot of fun with you after they catch you. 
Shake yourself together, man, and bluff. You've 
done it at cards, you say, now do it for your life." 

With his face ghastly, Healy glared at him but 
managed to pull himself together. They marched 
on, Tpad over the sand and turf, scrunch through the 
gravel, the savage cavalry ever parallel. Then 
Harvey dropped back. 

"They ain't painted up for war," he said; "trying 
to throw a scare into us. Reg'lar tactics." He shot 
a keen glance at Healy. " Stone Men Cafion's only 
a little way ahead. We'll turn in there — ^if we git 
that fur, an' I reckon we will. The opening's just 
round the bend." 
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The caiLon narrowed a little as the stream curved, 
and Stone got a better chance to watch the unmobile 
faces of the savages, riding grimly on, fierce of f eatme, 
keeping pace with the whites. 

They came to the side-gorge, its eroded walls of 
white limestone, sculptured into irregular ledges, 
pitted with cave hollows where ruins showed; dazzUng 
in the sun. The gorge was about a hundred feet in 
width. A tiny brook meandered through green 
patches beneath cottonwoods and tumbled into the 
main creek. They turned into it, following Harvey 
and Larkin. Healy had acquired a sort of swagger- 
ing bravado. The file of Indians on their left halted 
to let them pass, regarding them as if they were 
shadows rather than men, though the gUttering of 
their eyes was plain as the baUs shifted in the gleam- 
ing whites. The right-hand troop lined up iu»x>ss 
the main cafLon and were joined by the others to 
form a living barrier. It was evident that the 
Apaches intended them to go no farther. 

A quarter of a mile in the ravine Harvey stopped 
the burros. The Indians had not yet moved from 
their position. 

Start in to make noon-camp as usual," he said. 
Don't let *em think we're feazed. They're all 
young bucks and they're goin' to be difficult to 
handle. Mebbe they'll be satisfied to warn us. 
Prob'ly order us back. But if they think we're 
scared, they'll stampede the whole outfit, take all 
we've got, an' leave what's left of us for the coyotes 
after they've had their little fun. It's up to us. Git 
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out that camera of yours. I'll spring thet writin' 
yam. Here they come. Smile at 'em but don't 
let 'em git a gun away from ye. It all depends on if 
they got any sort of a chief with 'em. See thet cave 
with the Cottonwood shadin' it? If the worst 
happens make a break for that. I've bin in it. 
They's some walls in it a Uttle way back, an they's 
water. None too good, but we can stave 'em oflP thar. 
An', if we have to run, grab a chunk of grub. We'll 
need it." 

Only six of the bucks were coming into the cafion. 
They had dismounted, their horses held by the rest 
who grouped in a semicircle to watch the play. 
The six grinned as they neared them, smiles that were 
more contemptuous than civil, with covert sneers 
between each other. One led the rest with some 
semblance of authority. He nodded and threw 
up his hand palm outward. 

"Howdy," he grunted. "You got tabaki?" 

Harvey, one hand gripping the muzzle of his Win- 
chester, reached around to a hip pocket and pro- 
duced a slab of chewing tobacco which he handed to 
the Apache. 

"Not got much," he said. The young chief 
grinned and sUd the gift entire beneath his breech- 
clout. Instantly the five others followed his cue, 
demanding tobacco. Stone and Larkin, profiting 
by Harvey's experience, deUberately divided the 
stock in their pouches into half. Healy had his 
snatched away from him. The gambler's face swam 
in sweat, his fingers trembled despite all his efforts to 
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control them» and the Indians laughed among them- 
selves at his apprehension, exchanging sardonic 
gutturals. 

"What you want this land?" asked the chief. 
"This Apache land. No good for white men.*' 

Harvey pointed to the camera, showing no offence 
at the growing arrogance of the interrogator. 

"This man/' he pointed to Stone, "make book 
about eiieva (cave), make sun-picture. This man," 
he pointed to Healy, "help him." The savage 
looked at Stone and then, contemptuously, at 
Healy. 

"That white man too much afraid," he said. "I 
think he 'fraid because he on Indian land." 

**Tonto Crick don't head on the reservation, 
'cordin' to the maps," said Harvey. "Plenty people 
know this man," he indicated Stone again, "he write 
this book, make this picture for Gov'mint." The 
Apache's face became convulsed with sudden rage. 
Stone fancied that he had been deliberately working 
himself up to an outburst. 

"To hell with the Government!" he said, in re- 
markedly good English. "To hell with the maps! 
They lie, same as book this man write lie, same as 
words he put under picture lie. This Indian land. 
Now you go ! " 

All this time the five warriors had been exhibiting 
a lively but forced curiosity as to the general equip- 
ment of the white men. They fingered buttons, 
buckles, took hold of rifles, and attempted, without 
force, but with persistence, to take them into their 
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own hands. They poked at the packs of the burros 
and tried> like so many mischievous boys, to separate 
them, until Larkin tied the brutes together by their 
halters, leashed them to a cottonwood and, smiling, 
as if he had merely discomfited playfulness, stood 
guard. But that there was malice in their mischief 
was plain to see. They watched their spokesman and, 
when he broke out at last, they stiffened, then fell 
into a supple alertness. Meantime, all the band had 
been edging nearer. The chief whirled on Stone, his 
face cruel, challenging. 

"You hear? You go! Now I*^ he said. Stone 
glanced at Harvey who nodded slightly for him to 



answer. 



You go back to your reservation," said Stone, 
calmly. "We know where we belong; where you 
belong. We do you no harm. Better you not try 
to do us harm. Suppose you do, bye and bye plenty 
talk. They will find out who was off the reservation, 
and they will know who to punish. Better you leave 
us alone." 

"Ugh! You talk big. Two, three time, white 
man come along this way when I was very small boy. 
Look for gold. Gold belong Indian. Those white 
man die. Maybe one, two, run very fast, they go 
back. Suppose you look in water, top this cafLon, 
you see two white men who not go back. Suppose we 
kill you, hide scalp, let coyotes crack your bones? 
Suppose we hide your body in cave? How any one 
know? How any one punish?" 

" Try it on and you'll fibnd out," said Stone, steadily. 
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For a moment the dark eyes of the savage glared 
into the blue eyes of the white man, hot hatred 
against cold resistance. Then the Apache indicated 
the cliffs of the cafion. 

"You make picture along this cueva^ all right. 
You write book along this cafion, all right," he said, 
condescendingly, in an attempt to cover hia failure 
against the wills of the whites. "Suppose more 
Indian come you tell them Teozatl speak everything 
all right, tell them you give Teozatl tabaki, cartridge^ 
meat, doth like this," he touched tentatively the 
bandana neckkerchief that Stone wore. "You 
speak Teozatl say all right for this cafion. But you 
come no more close up Tonto Creek. Sabe?" 

Stone took the dirty brown fingers from his necker* 
chief firmly but not roughly. One of the Indians, he 
saw, had coaxed or taken from Healy the latter's 
bandana and was wearing it with a strut. It wa^ up 
to Stone. Harvey had indicated him as the writer, 
the head of the expedition, and the chieftain now 
ignored Harvey, craftily enough, figuring on Stone's 
inexperience of such occasions. 

"You get nothing," said Stone. "Nothing t And 
we go where we Uke so long as it is off the reserva- 
tion." 

Again the black and blue eyes met, and once more 
the black eyes wavered. Then a sudden clamour 
broke out, with a warning expostulation from Lar- 
kin. Two braves who had been hovering in covetous 
fascination about the burros hurried up to their 
chief with urgent gutturals. Harvey translated. 
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"They've spotted the picks and shovels," he 
said. "I tried to cover 'em up best I could this 
momin' but they've got eyes to bore through marble. 
The jig's up ! We got to make a bolt for it. Make 
for the cave. Grab that bacon, I'll take the flour. 

The chief's face had creased to the likeness of a 
thwarted devil. Then he gave a shout to the 
tribesmen lurking in the backgroimd. Two of the 
nearer Apaches grabbed for the line that held the 
burros but Harvey slashed that with his knife and 
pricked deeply the haunches of the beasts which went 
scampering and braying up-cafion. Larkin had 
caught hold of the rifle of the Indian nearest to him 
and wrested the weapon away with a quick spurt of 
strength. The chief, after his yell, swung to grapple 
Stone, one hand falling to his knife handle, his own 
rifle either lacking or left behind for the parley. 
Stone smashed him fairly on the jaw and Teozatl 
went tottering back, dazed and amazed. Healy 
was struggling in the hands of two of the savages. 
Harvey and Stone both jumped to his release. The 
whole thing happened with the celerity of a too- 
swiftly cranked motion-picture film. Stone got his 
fingers about one man's greasy throat, wrenching him 
loose as he saw Harvey stoop and straighten up again 
while the second man fell backward. Harvey had 
passed the blade, that he kept razor-sharp for slicing 
bacon, across the sinews of the Apache's legs, ham- 
stringing him. Then he and Stone caught hold of 
Healy's arms, picked up his rifle and the food, and 
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forced him to join the rush across the upslope to the 
cave. The Indians swept down, the unmounted men 
leaping for their ponies, the wounded one writhing on 
the ground, the chief slowly recovering from his 
jarred nerves. In a swirl of dust the four entered 
the cave and scrambled over a crumbling wall of 
masonry back of which they crouched. There was a 
volley outside. There were only three rifles now 
among the Indians and these barked, one of the 
bullets entering the cave and ricochetting harmlessly 
among three of four arrows that glanced off the rock. 
They ain't liable to rush us,** said Harvey. 
Cartridges likely to be sca'ce enny way. They ain*t 
stuck on dose-quarters. Pony fighters. Figger on 
starvin* us out, or smokin*. Can't smoke us out in 
this cave, thet's why I picked it. As for starvin*, 
we'll hev to make a break for it, or sneak out temight. 
Meantime, we got to try an' stop them from drivin* 
our biUTOS out of the caiLon. They ain't thought of 
'em yet, they're too mad. Nightfall, mebbe we kin 
pick up our outfit. Let 'em whoop an' shoot. They 
can't hit us. Angle's wrong. If they try to come 
inter the cave we'll entertain 'em. Pritty rotten 
bunch of shots ennyway, I'll say." 

Looking out of the cool, shady tunnel to the sun- 
lit cafion they could see the Apaches galloping past 
in a long string, yelling defiance and firing arrow or 
bullet as they passed the cave mouth at top speed. 
But few of the missiles gained the entrance and the 
elevation rendered them harmless. 

" Gittin* worked up over that chap whose hocks I 
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nicked, 'stead of sticking him in the back. I had a 
reason fer thet. Ye see these young bucks had trail 
fever like they alius do this time of year. They're off 
the reservation without leave. Now they've started 
somethin', they'll want to git the old bucks lined up 
with 'em. They'll spring a rare yam for them an' 
the shamans an' the gels an' squaws to listen to. 
Come nightfall, some of 'em '11 go streakin' it back 
for the reservation while the rest ride herd on us. 
And they'll take the hamstrung chap back with 'em. 
The old warriors '11 recognize thet slash as the brand 
of an old-timer. Thet's what the whites used ter 
do in the early days. It makes a good Indian out 
of a bad one, pronto, an' keeps him alive, as a sort of 
universal reminder not to monkey with a white man 
or a buzzsaw. The old bucks savvy thet an old- 
timer prob'ly didn't start the ructions an' they may 
call off the young ims. Or they may not. Come 
nightfall we'll snook up the cafLon an' hit the mesa. 
If they find them burros ! . . • 

"Hell, they've sighted 'em ennyway ! " he exclaimed, 
and scrambled over the crumbling wall, taking 
position flat on his stomach in the cave entrance, 
Larkin and Stone following. Healy remained in the 
cave, well behind the protecting wall. A yell of 
triumph sounded up-cafion, followed by another. 
"Got to stop 'em with those burros, we need the 
grub an' — ^here they come!" cried Harvey. The 
yells of the Indians increased. Four or five of them 
came galloping out of the cottonwoods by the Uttle 
stream. Then came a burro, frantic, herded by two 
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warriors using their spears as goads, the burro buck- 
ing under its load, firmly hitched by Harvey's ex- 
pert roping, but threatening to give way under the 
frenzied jumping. 

"Thet's Pete/' said Harvey. "Quietest of the 
four of 'em. But he don't like them sticking their 
spears into him. By Jinks — hoi' on — don't shoot fer 
jestammnit,ennyway!" 

"Wot's the hidea?" said Larkin. "Pete's got 
most of the grub." 

"No, he ain't,'* grinned Harvey. "I shifted loads 
this momin' jest becos he had more brains than the 
rest of 'em an' wam't so apt to stampede. Now, 
dem 'em, look at thet! Whoopee!" 

The Indian3, who seemed to consider themselves 
unseen and therefore immune, since no fire came 
from the cave, tried to round up the burro which 
attempted to bolt back up-cafion and nearly 
succeeded. Six of them ringed him about and one, 
who boasted a saddle, threw a rawhide lariat that 
settled fair and square over Pete's long ears and 
hammerhead although he tossed and shook the 
latter as he felt the falling circle. The warrior 
snubbed the end of the laiiat to his saddlehom, his 
pony braced, and Pete, charging madly, was fairly 
swept off his feet. 

He came down on his side with a bump that was 
lost in a roar and a cloud of smoke and dust and swift- 
stabbing orange flame. When it cleared there was 
no sign of the burro or its load, no sign of three of the 
Apaches and their ponies, only a deep gash torn in the 
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earth with a fallen splintered cotton wood lying across 
it. Two Indians were racing wildly down-cafiion 
past the cave, another lay across the dismembered, 
disembowelled carcass of his pony, himself a bloody 
mass. 

**The dynamite?" said Stone. Harvey nodded. 

"I shifted it to Pete this momin*. The pore cuss 
has gone out but he siu*e paid them out for monkeyin' 
with him. They's one thing," he added, more 
soberly, "they ain't goin* to let up on us so easy after 
this." 

His reasoning was made evident by the appearance 
of the remainder of the tribesmen who now came 
galloping down the cafion with the three other 
burros of the pack-train. They wheeled for a mo- 
ment about the remains of their comrades, mutely 
reading the tragedy and then, with one accord, they 
faced the cave and, their arms extended, shaking 
their weapons, yelled in blood-curdling unison. 

"We're in for it," said Harvey. "Let 'em have 
it." The three rifles roared in the hollow. One 
Indian doubled up, shot through the stomach, sliding 
from his startled pony. A second gripped at a 
shattered shoulder. A third rode oflP among the 
cottonwoods, swaying in his seat, grip and balance 
alone sustaining him, a scarlet stream starting to 
spurt above his left nipple. 

"Some shootin' ! " exclaimed Harvey as the savages 
disappeared. "If they'd only show 'emselves we 
c'ud clean *em up. Did each of ye hit the one ye . 
aimed at?" he asked, half quizzically. 
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"I think I did,*' said Stone* "I tried for the man 
on the white horse." 

"Fm bloody sure I did/' said Larkin, jubilantly. 
"I hused to be in the Territorials back 'ome before 
the war broke hout. I wiped the heyes of a bunch 
of the good uns in the Big Shoot at Bisley. That's 
height of the Injuns we got now, includin' the one 
'Arvey touched up." 

"They won't give us many more chances," said 
Harvey. "I'm tellin' ye, we're up against a hard 
game. They'll leave us alone fer a bit but they'll 
send back to the reservation right oflP now for re- 
inforcements. You men never see an Indian camp 
when the news of the dead is brought in. The squaws 
howl for vengeance an' the Apaches are fighters first 
and last. This 'U stir up a real muss. They'll 
sneak off the reservation on the quiet, 'count of the 
troop at Fort Apache, an' they'll have us holed up 
good. Danm 'em, they got our burros, but we've got 
ca'tri(]ges for a spell, an' water, an' the bacon an' 
stuff we lugged across. 

No use makin' a dash for it on foot," he muttered. 

They're lined up back of them cottonwoods where 
we can't see them. An' no use wastin' ca'tridges. 
Got to wait till dark, ennyway." 

"What then? " asked Healy from back of the wall. 

"Wot then?" parroted Larkin. " Wy, we're goin' 
to beat it w'ile the beatin' his good, afore they bring 
up the 'ole bloody reservation. Want to stay 'ere 
and get scalped or else starve to death, do ye? I 
don't." 



4t 
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Healy did not answer the taunt. Since the first 
sighting of the signal smokes. Stone reflected, the 
gambler had lost his nerve. Physically, that was. 
Mentally his processes seemed well enough oiled for 
his own purp>oses. Just why Healy was so anxious 
to collect all the information concerning the locations 
into one pool, when they were within a few hours of 
discovery — or so it had seemed until the Apaches 
took a hand — Stone had not absolutely determined 
though he was sure the idea was a purely selfish one. 
He inclined toward the beUef that Healy expected to 
desert with the information at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. To this theory the suggestion that he and 
Harvey were in league gave and was given colour. 
Stone had meant to question Larkin more fully as to 
whether he had anything but surmise concerning 
this previous acquaintanceship. Instinctively he 
trusted Harvey absolutely. It might be that Healy 
expected or hoped that the Apaches would murder 
Larkin and Stone after he deserted, leaving him the 
sole beneficiary, to return later with sufficient force 
to offset any Indian raid. There was something 
sinister. Stone was positive, in this persistent effort 
of Healy to find out all about the locations. And 
something deeper than cowardice had prompted it, 
though his fear had spurred his attempt. Something 
to do, Ston« fancied, with the telegrams mentioned 
by Larkin so much to Healy's dislike. 

Now the man did not seem inclined to make any 
attempt to leave the cave though every hour was apt 
to increase their peril and diminish their resistance 
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from lack of food. They Iiad only what had been 
laid aside for the noon meal. At any rate. Stone 
decided, this was no time to thrash out suppositions 
as to Healy's treachery. They were in dire peril, 
despite Harvey's suggestion of "snookin* up the 
cafion after dark." 

Stone had their map of the region, none too 
elaborate, in his hip pocket, and he took it out and 
laid it on the cave floor to study it. Stone Men 
Cafion was not shown by name and the general 
breakdown of MogoIIon Mesa only indicated by 
shadings. Harvey said again that there was a trail 
to the mesa at the head of the cafion. 

"It ain't much but we kin make it, if we git the 
chance. Top of the mesa thar ain't much to look 
at. Stretches way to the north fairly level 'cept for 
San Francisco Peaks. No water as I knows on, 
though there might be a waterhole or so, nigh that 
big butte you see thar.*' 

"How about Clear Creek, to the west here?'* asked 
Stone. "It seems to head on the mesa.'* 

"Reckon she does," said Harvey. "I never 
hankered to trail across MogoUpn Level myself. 
But I know where Clear Crick joins the Verde. 
That's fair in the valley, nigh Camp Verde an' the 
Santa F6 branch. In civilization. But the head of 
Clear Crick is a two-day trip, or more, over the mesa, 
which means over desert. I heerd tell thar was a 
'con' camp of some sort started up on the mesa four 
or five years ago but I don't know rightly wharabouts. 
We might strike that if we had luck. Otherwise it's 
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goin' to be a tough trip. Lucky we got our can- 
teens." 

*'*Con camp' meaning a tuberculosis sanitarium?" 
asked Stone. 

'^Yep. Jest a bunch of tents an' mebbe a shack 
or two. The tubs eat an' sleep an' live out in the 
open. They say it cures 'em. They must be water 
thar but the Lord knows whar it is. We're kinder up 
against it. I'm goin' to take a shot over among 
them cottonwoods, jest to see if them devils are thar. 
We got ter keep our eyes peeled long to'ard dark or 
they'll rush us when they git help from the reserva- 
tion. No good mincin* matters, '[^they're after our 
scalps." 

He sighted and fired where some willow scrub 
masked the lower trunks of a cottonwood clump. 
Instantly three rifles answered, their lead spatting 
the limestone over their heads, one bullet singing 
far back into the cave. 

"Better shootin' from whar they are now," com- 
mented Harvey. "We best go to work an' fix up a 
barricade closer the entrance, well as they'll let us. 
We don't need to show ennything but our hands as we 
raise it. Then we got to git water. Thar's a trickle 
back in the cave thet feeds a pool. Kind of limey. 
We'll hev to go easy on it. And pick up wood for a 
fire. It's hot enough now, but it's liable to be damn 
oold later on. One comfort, the Taches '11 be chilly, 
too. That outfit ain't got blankets 'less they fetch 
some in to 'em." 

The afternoon wore on without further molestation 
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from the Indians who wete apparently content to 
await reinforcements and the dark. No attempt was 
made to take into cover the corpses in the open, 
though now and then shots were fired from the cotton- 
woods to scare off the buzzards that persistently 
hovered over the pit blasted by the dynamite. 

"They'll git 'em after dark," said Harvey, "'fore 
the coyotes come down/' 

They found wood enough from old timbers among 
the crumbled walls of the cave-house that had once 
filled the cavity, and they drank sparingly of the 
water, though the heat was terrific as they lugged 
up heavy stones and cautiously built up their 
barricade. What httle they were absolutely forced 
to swallow brought on cramps. Healy took no share 
in the work and was not asked to. 

"Thar's no moon," said Harvey, discussing the 
chances. "I'm hopin' they'll hold off tiU dawn an* 
give us a chance to get away. Mostly the tribes is 
afraid of the dark 'coimt of witches. Anything they 
can't see or don't imderstand usually feazes 'em, but 
they used to attack the cliff pueblos nights, when 
their shamans was with 'em to egg 'em on, an' give 
'em protection. They'll be boilin' mad now, 'count 
of the killin', an' likely the shamans ^11 come along. 
I figger they'll wait till dark 'fore they leave the reser- 
vation, but ye can't tell. It's plumb hell waitin'. 
We better git some grub int^ our systems. Dem 
*em, they got all our stuff 'cept what was on Pete. 
They got some of thet, too, they wam't lookin' for." 

The meal of bacon and flour-and-water bannocks. 
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cocked on hot stones, was eaten slowly to be^ pass 
the time* Their cave was on the west side of the 
cirflon and was first to (all in shadow as the son sank. 
There was no sound from the Indians, no sign 
of thenit thouj^ any movements oould hare been 
easily madced by the trees. It was of^reasiTdy 
warm, even after the shadow crept down the eastern 
nde and left the entire ravine in twili^t. Harvey 
sniffed the air. 

^ Smells kind of coppery/' he announced. ^'Thunder 
breeding up on the mesa. Might be rain. Doggone 
my hide, what in tarnation's thet?'* 

The cave mouth was perhaps thirty feet above 
the cafion floor. Smoke was b^;inning to drift up. 
lliere was a crackling sound, the smell of burning 
wood, and occasional floating sparks. Harvey and 
Stone crawled over their barrier and peered down, 
screened by the darkness. The silence of the 
Indians had not been purposeless. Under cover of 
the trees they had stolen up and down cafLon, 
secured driftwood and other timber, returning cat- 
footed, close to the western cHff, unobserved and 
unsuspected, and piled up their fuel against the face 
of the precipice directly under the entrance, and 
winging out to right and left. The uneven character 
of the escarpment protected them now from sight of 
Stone and Harvey as they stayed under protruding 
ledges and occasionally fed the fire. 

The purpose was plain. The blaze would be kept 
up through the night, or as long as it served their 
purpose. There would be no escaping unseen from 
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the cave. The last hope vanished. Another meal, 
two at the most, would see their food gone, even if 
they were successful in holding off a rush. 

Whoops sounded from the direction of the main 
cation. They were answered from under the ledges 
by the firemakers. Then silence. The white men 
peered in vain into the darkness. The starlight was 
hazy, the floor of the ravine held ample cover of rock 
and bush and tree for two hundred foes, skilled in 
stealthy approach, to gather unseen for one sudden, 
overwhelming attack. The path to the cave, none 
too wide for one at a time, evened things somewhat, 
but to conunand it they would be forced to expose 
themselves, and the light from the cunningly laid 
fires below kept the entrance in a lurid glow. With- 
out doubt the reinforcements had brought more 
rifles. 

"We'll have to wait until they try to jump our 
wall," said Stone. "It'll be wann work. Better 
have one of us keep loading or they'll break through 
as soon as we empty our guns." 

"Good scheme," said Harvey. His steady voice 
was reassuring. Stone's own pulses were pumping 
with excitement and he could hear the heavy breath- 
ing of Larkin beside him in the blackness of the 
shadow and of Healy farther back still. Diamond 
Dick Harvey showed no signs of perturbation as he 
eased the guns in his holsters. 

"That'll be your job, 'Ealy," said Larkin. "You 
hain't too scared to slip in cartridges, I s'pose, are 
yer?" 
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"'I could do it better if I had a light/' said Healy. 
It was the first time he had spoken for hours. 
Some rally of courage had come to him with desper- 
ation. 

We're all lit up now on the outside," said Harvey. 
Might as well keep a fire goin'. Help our aim a bit, 
an' we don't want to lose any ca'tridges in the dirt. 
Might need every last one. Damation, but it's 
hot." 

At the foot of the cliff the fires were blazing 
fiercely and the heat reflected far back into the 
cavern. Doubtless an opening had been left to per- 
mit use of the path but it was idiocy for the defenders 
to expose themselves in the glare. They waited in 
strained silence, only broken by the snapping, hiss- 
ing flames and the steady roar of the updraught. 

Then, as if by magic, the crescent opening left 
between the top of their breastwork and the arching 
brow of the cave was blocked by wild figures leaping 
in from the path and swinging down by lines from 
where they had climbed the cliff to ledges above the 
cave and now, regardless of the fire, pendulumed in 
like apes. The night was filled with yells, the first 
swift swish of arrows, the crack-crack of pistols, the 
deeper bark of rifles, and then clubbed weapons were 
whirled in desperate ddfence against spears and axes. 
The cave reeked with gases from the powder, echoed 
with guttural shots, war-cries, and the panting of 
strong men slugging and struggling. 

The attack faltered — died away. Dead Indians 
lay across the barricade. Some of them had fallen 
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from their scant footholds into the furnace below, 
three had been dragged inside the cave where Harvey 
had stabbed the last resistance out of one and Stone 
had smashed in another's skull. Larkin had choked 
his to submission and then finished him with his 
own tomahawk. They were not unscathed. Bruises 
and slashes in the flesh were the worst, however, 
with nothing serious. Larkin gaspingly cursed at 
Healy. 

"You bloody mucker, you measly quitter!" he 
panted. "Whydidn'tyer reload the pistols? Didn't 
heven 'and hover your hown. You hain't got the 
nerve of a newborn louse!" 

*They got me with an arrow through my right 
arm," said Healy, exhibiting his wound, with the 
shaft clinging to the forearm. "I couldn't load with 
one hand." 

Larkin was swift in contrition. 

"'Ere, I'm sorry," he said. "I tyke it hall back. 
Let's 'ave a look at it. Gawd ! Went dean through. 
That barb's narsty." 

The metal, sharply serrated point of the arrow 
protruded a couple of inches from the flesh. The 
shaft had gone fairly between the two bones. Healy 
was suffering as much from terror as pain. Stone 
fancied. 

"Think it's poisoned?" the gambler asked, faintly. 

" No," said Harvey. "But we got to git it out an' 
thar's on'y one way." He took the arm and with 
his knife sheared off the butt of the shaft with its 
feathers dose to the flesh. Then gripping the point 
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between his strong fingers he yanked the divided 
arrow cleanly through. Healy gave one long, 
shuddering ya-a-ah-ah I and, as the blood spouted, 
keeled over. 

"I'll fix this up best I kin/' said Harvey. "You 
two keep a lookout an' git them guns loaded up. 
Can't tell what they'll be up to next." He set to 
work by the firelight to stanch and bandage the 
arrow wound as Stone and Larkin got ready for the 
next hostile move. 

The surprise element of the attack had failed and 
the Indians did not seem disposed to repeat the 
manoeuvre. For the time they appeared content 
to replenish the fire and keep watch. Once or twice 
either Stone or Larkin tried to peer out but the 
movement was noted by watchful eyes and a shot 
responded promptly. 

'Nothing to do but sit tight/' said Stone. 
Tight hand light/' replied Larkin. "I could 
*ave et more larst time. Wot's left as my share is 
a joke. I'll match yer for it. Looks as hif we'd 
come to the hend of our rope, don't it?" he asked, 
presently. " Lyman 'ad sense w'en 'e left the stuff 
halone. His pals got croaked and now we're hup 
against it for fair. They alius said I'd die wiv my 
boots on, but not the w'y I'm goin' to." 

"They may miss them on the reservation and 
send the soldiers to round them up," suggested 
Stone. "No use giving up all hope. Lefty." 

"Gawd liunme, I hain't!" answered the Codmey, 
cheerfully. " 'Ere's the w'y I look hat it. If you're 
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goin' to go you cam't stop it, can yer? And you can 
honly go once, so you might has well go smilin'. 

" W'ot's the huse of worryin'. 

It never was worf w'ile; 

So, pack hall yer trubbles in yer hold kit bag 

Hand smile, smile, smile. 

"The gal loses," he said, presently. "Mebbe the 
damned gold hain't there hanyw'y. And she never 
knew hanything habout the stuff, hany'ow. Wow! 
What's that?" 

A sudden, grinding crash was followed by a burst 
of flame and sparks shooting far up above the cave, 
live embers falling amid a chorus of yells that tokened 
surprise and pain. Larkin wriggled over the wall 
dose to the side of the cave and came gliding back 
to report. A ledge of the limestone had cracked in 
the intense heat and fallen on the fire, scattering 
much of it and alarming, if not injuring, some of the 
Apaches. The half-burned boughs were tossed and 
spread out for some distance, breaking up the 
shadows and showing little groups of Indians spring- 
ing up from where they had been watching the cave, 
hurrying to and fro in excitement. Harvey came 
out from Healy to learn what had happened. 

" May hev' fixed a few of 'em," he said. " Hope so. 
But it won't do us much good . They'll keep thet fire 
goin' and us penned up, doggone 'em. They know 
we're short on grub, for one thing. Got nothin' to 
fix up Healy with. Thet wound '11 be in bad shape 
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before long, without permanganate or something to 
disinfect it. Them arrers ain't pizened but they 
ain't extry clean. Boys, come momin', if they don't 
rush us before, our goose is cooked. We'll kill all 
we kin and I'll tip you off not to let 'em git you alive, 
for they got a long score ag'in us an' they're an in- 
ventive bunch of cusses when it comes to torture. 
They won't git me. Are ye all loaded?" he went on, 
standing against the side wall in a shadowed niche and 
gazing out. "They're fixing for another rush. 
I kin see the fire on their weapons." 

"Ow habout 'Ealy?" asked Larkin. "If they get 
us?" 

"I'll 'tend to him," saia Harvey, grimly. "He 
ain't got the nerve to do it for himself." 

"By the way," asked Stone, bluntly. "Did you 
ever know Healy before this trip? Larkin rather 
fancied you did. It don't amount to much the 
way things are, but. • . . " 

"I saw you an' 'im chewin' a long spiel together 
back of the hotel in Miami," said Larkin. "I was 
in my room wivout a light. He seemed a bit chum- 
my. 

"He asked me not to mention the fac' thet I knew 
him," said Harvey. "I don't know of any special 
reason. Since ye ask me p'int blank I'm tellin' ye. 
He asked me as a favour. I couldn't well refuse him 
seein' he'd grubstaked me one time down in Cochise 
County ten year ago. Gil ready I See 'em massin' 
over thar' by the stream? Here they come." 

They gripped their weapons as they saw, here and 
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there, writlinig across the ground for closer cover, 
Indians m open order. Spurts of fire showed and a 
hail of bullets drove them back to crouch behind the 
wall, waiting for the assault that should foUow the 
rifle fire. They had shifted some of the rocks for 
peepholes though they were not of much use. 

"We ought to have blocked thet trail somehow,*' 
growled Harvey. 

"'EU!*' said Larkin. "W*y don't they come?" 
And Stone echoed his sentiment. 

Suddenly the whole valley was lit up with an 
incandescent glare of lavender lightning high in the 
heavens through which javelined a zigzag streak 
that seemed to rend the sky and let out the fearful 
crash of thunder that deafened them, while the cliff 
above them appeared to rock on its foundations and 
the reverberations roUed reechoing down the cation. 
Another frightful flare followed instantly with more 
thunder that sounded like the grinding together of 
great drums of metal. The an- was sulphurous, 
choking. Then, while the peals still shook the narrow 
valley, there came a sound that topped it, the 
roaring, lashing noise of many waters. 

The fire beneath them hissed and went out in 
steam. A third flash showed blurry through a wall 
of rain that fell in heavy volume, its spray drenching 
them as the mass of it struck the lip of the cave. It 
was as if the sky had been the roof of a submarine 
tunnel and the sea had smashed through. 

Stone saw Harvey's lips move in the last livid light 
that flickered before the downpour blotted out every- 
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thing and left them in roaring blackness. He sensed 
the syllables, "cloud-burst!" The battle of super- 
heated air strata against the swift cooling at night- 
fall had bred storm. Vapour, surcharged with 
moisture, had been driven down the cafion by the 
suddenly engendered wind, and the dynamics of the 
tempest had ripped the cloud-bags with frictional 
electricity. Great vacuums were pierced with wild 
explosions and primal forces had broken loose in the 
ravine. Above the turmoil of the cascading water 
the thunder dully volleyed while they sat dumb, half 
suffocating. The air of the cavern seemed to have 
been sucked out and their lungs laboured while their 
pulses pounded. 

The first fury of it could not have lasted many 
minutes. How long they never knew. But thou- 
sands of tons of water had fallen and, when the re- 
lieved clouds passed on to beat their sagging rem- 
nants against the battlements of the main cafLon, the 
lightning, intermittent now and growing rarer, re- 
vealed the whole bed of the ravine changed into a 
mad torrent of foaming waves in which showed 
tossing trees ripped from their root-clutch flinging 
their broken arms about helplessly as they whirled 
down. 

And still they sat speechless, motionless, while the 
flood that had come to their deliverance mounted 
until it lapped the level of the cave and even sent a 
ram in the shape of a stout cottonwood to batter 
down their barricade and strand there, as if to em- 
phasize their own escape. Slowly the water subsided. 
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sucking, seething past, while the cold, damp wind 
that blew through the cafion as through a chimney, 
chilled them to the bone. 

Harvey replenished the fire. There was no need 
to save wood now. They had only to wait for day- 
light to pick their way down to the cafion floor and up 
through the d6bris to the mesa trail if they decided 
on that way out and it proved still feasible. They 
had nothing more to fear from the Apaches. The 
bucks had gone on their last war-trail. Nothing 
living on the bottom of Stone Men Cafion or on that 
of the main cafion for a considerable distance could 
possibly have survived that deluge. And onljr the 
buzzarda would ever count the dead. 



CHAPTER IX 

ON MOGOLLON MESA 

THE Storm-cleared atmosphere was wonder- 
fully crystalline as dawn broke in Stone Men 
CafLon. The four men breakfasted scantily 
and with diflBculty made their way down the rem- 
nants of the trail. The narrow confines of the 
ravine had given the torrent its greatest power and 
the place was no longer recognizable. Not a tree 
was left standing. Most of them had entirely dis- 
appeared. Great masses of rock had been shifted, 
gravel scooped up» and mud and silt smeared every- 
where. Where the ravine opened to the main 
cation a great barrier had been piled up where the 
uprooted trees had interlaced. Buzzards were wheel- 
ing in the clear sky. But there was no visible trace 
of the Apaches. 

*^It's settled things in more ways than one/' said 
Harvey. "Ye see, it's a hundred to one none of 
'em escaped. Storm came too sudden an' too hard. 
Somewhar' down the main cafion thar's a mess o' 
horseflesh and human meat. Look at the buzzards. 
Our burros is thar, what's left of 'em. Now, figger it 
out. Course the dead Indians '11 be missed, but I 
doubt if much of the truth of the yam ever comes out. 
Thet hamstrung chap may or may not hev' bin toted 
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back to the reservation. I figgered he might be, in 
the first place but, come to think of it, they would 
be in a hurry to get to the reservation an' they 
might not have bothered with him. They ain't got 
much o' the milk of human kindness about 'em 
concemin' a wounded man, 'cept to save his scalp, 
mebbe. The bunch up on the reservation '11 shet 
theur mouths, 'cordin' to my experience. The 
so'jers '11 figger out thet the doud-burst wiped out 
the whole outfit, includin' whoever owned the 
burros, if we don't make a roar about it, an' I don't 
see no sense in our doin' thet. The Agent '11 send 
in a long report an' thet'll end it, 'cept thet the 
tribe '11 be closer herded after this. 

" Main p'int is, thet the coast is cl'ar for you to go 
on with yore gold-seekin' expedition after you git 
outfitted up ag'in. From the looks of things the 
doud busted jest this side of the cafion head an' the 
trail to the mesa's likely cl'ar. I'd say make for the 
crick marked on the map an' git down to the Verde 
Valley to refit. We may come across that T. B. camp. 
It's the shortest way out an' the easiest goin'. But 
we got to start now. Our grub '11 only last jest so 
long as fuel ter keep us in action. We got to git 
medical 'tention fer thet arm an', if we kin locate 
thet camp, we'll reach a doctor quicker." 

Healy's arm had swollen badly over night. The 
heat was bound to induce blood-poisoning if any 
symptoms appeared, which seemed likely. It pained 
him considerably and he was not chary of expressing 
his feelings. He viewed Larkin with especial ma- 
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levolence, though the Cockney had done all he could 
to help him. 

"It's all one to me/' he said. "It*s up to you 
feUows to take care of me. I'm quite precious, if 
you're goin' to find that gold. You and Larkin 
wouldn't come through with your information. Stone. 
Now I'm the one to get hurt and I'll tell you right 
now, if I croak> what I know goes with me. So it's 
up to you to see me through." 

He grinned as if in some twisted appreciation of a 
hidden jest. To Stone, noticing the crimson puffiness 
of the swollen forearm, the sardonic hiunour seemed 
to smack of delirium. And he resented Healy's 
suggestion that they would take better care of him 
because he represented to them the first of the three 
keys they held to unlock the treasure-chest of the 
Mogollones. 

Stone Men Cafion narrowed swiftly to the apex of 
its V, the stream disappearing where it issued from 
the base of a basaltic formation that seamed the 
limestone and strutted it, explaining why the creek 
waters were not impregnated with lime but were 
sweet, or, as Harvey called it, agtui busna. 

"And this is the last we're likely to git of it for a 
while," he said. "Drink all ye kin an* fill the can- 
teens. I don't see thet pool with the petrified men 
in it, but I figger it's somewhar along them terraces. 
Trail goes up thet way. We ain't got no time to 
spare huntin* it up. Got to git as fur as we kin while 
the grub lasts. Thar's some hike ahead of us." 

Half way up the cliff showed a series of terraces 
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marked with what suggested guano. Stone guessed 
it to be the mineral deposits from the overflow of 
springs. The head of the cation looked like a 
modernist scene-painter's ideal of the entrance to an 
inferno, lacking only steam to complete the illusion. 
The stream itself ran for a way in a rock-chute of ^ 
its own carving and its irrigatmg possibiUties had na 
scope. There was no blade of grass, no leaf, not 
even cactus. Below, the devastated ravine showed 
like a raw gash. All about them the burned-out 
rocks were piled in a confusion of strata that mocked 
all order and displayed all the colours of the rainbow. 
The cliflfs were rent into splits filled with purple 
shadow, eroded into ledges, pyramids topped by 
sandstone caps fantastically carven by the weather» 
Here and there tilted dykes were thrust up fin-fashion, 
suggesting staircases, and everywhere crude reds and 
yellows and greens heightened or faded into pinks and 
orange, crimson, lavender, and gray, in contrast with 
the white dazzle of limerock. 

The trail was hard to make, harder with Healy, 
who had to be bolstered and helped by his one good 
arm, lifted and levered along, while the sun grew 
higher and hotter and the rocks, which they were 
forced to clutch in the steep pitches, became scorching 
to the fingers. The weight of their canteens, their 
weapons, and their cartridges grew insupportable. 
Healy's guns they shared between them, 

"I move we 'ide the bloomin' rifles, hanyw'y," 
suggested Larkin. "We can dig 'em up w'en we 
come back this w*y/* 
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After some debate his motion carried» though they 
reserved a revolver apiece and a fair supply of 
cartridges. Already they could tell that every ounce 
of extra weight was going to count before they won 
through. 

"You won't be so hungry after the first meal or 
two you miss," said Harvey. "We got enough 
backy to last through an' thet means a lot." 

"Sure," said Larkin, satirically. "Nothin* hin 
the world for workin' hup the happetite like starving. 
Fine cure for hindigestion. Look at what's ahead 
of us. If goats made this bloody trail they was 
crossed with heagles, that's hall I got to say." 

They had come to one of many similar places 
where the path was faced with the naked rock for 
several feet of smooth wall. To one man alone the 
way would be impractical yet there was the in- 
disputable evidence that here was a pass to the mesa, 
or from it, long used by animals; goats surely, coyotes 
probably, and mountain lions. Larkin mounted 
on Stone's shoulders and scrambled to a higher 
footing, then Healy was boosted up by Harvey over 
Stone's Uving ladder while the Cockney, reaching 
down, hauled the wounded man up by main force, 
assisted by Stone and Harvey from below, thrusting 
hun with grips about his ankles. Save for keepmg 
his legs stiff, Healy made no attempt to help him- 
self. He acted as if he was a pack of priceless mer- 
chandise that must be treated tenderly, nor did he 
spare suggestions as to his comfort, cursing Larkin in 
particular until the latter turned on him. 
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"A little more of that, my bucko,'* "Lefty** said, 
finally, " and hall the gold in the bloomin* world hain't 
goin* to stop me from droppin* you where you'll fall 
the 'ardest and the furthest. Tyke that from me." 

Healy essayed a jest but was careful not to go too 
far in words after that. The very strength that 
Larkin displayed in uphauling him was calculated 
to emphasize his ability to carry out his threat. 
Stone gave his back to the Cockney for the mounting 
of the rocky slide that had called out his special 
indignation and Larkin stuck his stubby fingers into 
a crevice, chinned himself, managed to get a knee 
over the edge, and disappeared for the moment. 

"I've found the stone men," he called down 
presently. "It's a rum sight. 'And up 'EaJy, an* 
'urry yerselves." 

From the ledge he had gained they looked down 
upon a series of bowls, the shape of half saucers, built 
up and out from a long slant of the cliff. The rims 
were white as marble and the water within them 
purest ultramarine. Some dozen of these nested 
about a pool next to the cliff from which welled the 
main supply of the water that gently rippled over 
the edges of the parent pool to supply the rest. Into 
the depths of the main cistern Larkin pointed. 

"You got to shade yer heyes," he said. "It 
must be haJl of twenty or thirty feet deep and they're 
right at the bottom, side by heach. See 'em?" 

"It was impossible to determine accurately the 
features or even the racial colour of the two shapes 
that showed dimly in the bowl like the forms of two 
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great lurking fish. The hue of the water coloured 
them to a deep blue, the angle at which they were 
forced to gaze prevented the fair view that mi^t 
have been obtained from the cliff, lifting perpen- 
dicularly above them, impossible of access from the 
traiL The two figures lay with composed limbs, 
stripped of all clothing. There was the suggestion 
of a beard on one of them that indicated the im- 
possibility of the body being that of an Indian. 
Shadow lay half across the bowl and they within its 
influence. Undeniably the outlines were those of 
humanity. Undeniably they were coated or subtly 
impregnated with lime that had defied decomposition* 
Apparently they had fallen, or had been tossed, from 
the very edge of the mesa itself, two hundred feet 
above the pool. They might have been there for 
ten years or a hundred. They might stay there 
for a thousand, if undisturbed. 

"They ought to be given Christian burial," said 
Harvey. "Some day I'm comin' back here with 
ropes and git them out of thar. Scelped, both on 



em. 
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You've got better eyes than I have to make that 
out, Harvey," said Stone. 

"Take a look. You can't see any hair atop of 
their heads, kin ye? An' one's got a beard thet 
shows plain enough. Men of the plains an' deserts 
used to wear their ha'r long them days. Didii*t thet 
young chief say these was here when he was a kid? 
The ha'r 'ud show. They might both on 'em be 
bald, but I doubt it. Scelped an' chucked int^ the 
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pool for the devilment of it. Stripped naked» ain't 
they? Reg'lar Indian work. I'm goin' to see 'em 
buried soon's I'm able." 

"I'-m in with you on that," said Stone. "I've got 
an idea I may know who they are. May be able to 
guess at one of them, anyway." 

Harvey looked curiously at him but said nothing. 

We can't do it this trip, thet's sartain," he said. 
We got to be movin'. Come on." He stood with 
his head bared to the hot sun, looking down on the 
renmants so strangely preserved. Larkin and Stone 
followed suit but Healy, after a short look, had leaned 
up against a boulder that was in the shadow. The 
long pull and haul had nearly exhausted him. His 
face was drawn and he complained of his arm 
bandages being too tight. The arm had swollen 
steadily and the edges of the wound were purplish and 
angry looking. 

"You'd better hurry up and get me somewhere," 
he said to Stone as the latter, with Harvey, bathed 
the arm from their none-too-plentiful supply of water. 
"The pain of this thing is making me dizzy and I can 
feel it up in my armpit. Don't you wish you'd come 
through with the dope when I wanted you to. Stone? 
Then you could leave me by the wayside when the 
going gets bad and I'm a nuisance, or chuck me off 
the cliff like Larkin suggested. Drop me into that 
pool with the two images. Preserve me till Judg- 
ment Day like an egg in waterglass. Why don't you 
do it, you fellows? It's too late for you to come 
through with your end of it now. Wouldn't do me 
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any good unless I pull through. Hate me both of 
you, don't you, but you've got to look after me. 
Presently you'll have to give up your drinking water 
to bathe my arm. Give me two rations to one to 
keep my fever down. Ha-ha-ha!" he laughed, 
suddenly. "It's a hell of a good joke on you two, 
I'll say. A hell of a good joke ! And it's going to be 
funnier presently when you'll have to carry me on 
your own tottering legs. Ha-karha-har* 

The laughter was hysterical and Healy's eyes were 
glazed with fever. Stone checked Larkin's angry 
stride forward. 

"He's out of his head. Lefty. Don't pay any 
attention to him. Let's be getting on." 

High noon found them on the level tableland, 
plodding westward along the verge of its southern 
cliffs that overlooked the cafion of the Tonto Fork, 
the Tonto Basin and, far to the south, the tumbled 
peaks of the Apache Mountains from whence they 
had emerged at Miami. To the northwest mounted 
one great lonesome butte, red in the pitiless sun- 
light, so sheerly eroded that its walls showed only 
faint streaks of shadow. To the north the land 
melted off into hazy slopes save where a faint dazzle 
of snow showed on San Francisco, O'Leary, and 
Kendrick peaks, their vast bulks reduced to mounds 
on this vast expanse. Cloudless sky above them, 
arid soil under foot, nothing in sight but desert, the 
water already warm in their canteens, with practi- 
cally no food; they were in evil case. 

As in the Basin, the only Uving things they sighted 
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were not fit for food. And, as the hours went by, 
with the sun sapping their strength, drying drop 
by drop, first the superfluous, then the essential 
liquids from their bodies, all questions resolved them- 
selves into the two problems of sanity and progress. 
Down in the Basin they had at least plenty to eat, 
distasteful though food had been at times. Here 
they had but a handful of flour, an ounce or two of 
bacon, saved from their last two meals that had them- 
selves been far from ample. They had gone through 
the fatigue of the fight, the suspense, the facing of 
apparently inevitable death, and the mental strain ( 
had left them physically weaker. They were engines 
with little oil — ^which was water — and less fuel — 
which was food — ^travelling a trackless waste toward 
an uncertain destination. 

While their strength lasted they pushed on. Once 
or twice they essayed to rest, but there was no shadow 
save that which they themselves cast, and the heat 
seemed twice as powerful and irritating. At noon 
they looked across the rounded top of Promontory 
Peak and the gash of Tonto Fork to the chalcedony 
plateau over which they had struggled three days 
before. Across this tableland Harvey pointed out 
some specks that he declared were moving, though 
they looked no larger than ants. Stone was apa- 
thetic to Harvey's speculations on who might be 
trailing toward Tonto. His Uds were gummy and 
his eyeballs smarting and he could not make out the 
dots with any satisf ruction as to their identity with men 
or pack-animals. Larkin's eyesight was no better. 
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"To 'ell with 'em/' he said, thickly. "You camt 
tell me there's other suckers enough to trail that 
coimtry. It took gold to drag me hover it and I'd 
give hall my share of old Lyman's find to be hout of 
this." 

As for Healy, he saw nothing. He was the best oflF 
of aU of them. The fever of his wound had brought 
on a semi-delirium in which he gained a false strength 
and walked on, seemingly unconscious of the pain in 
his arm, of thirst, of the heat, of the threat that he 
had made that they would have to take care of him. 
It could not last long but, for the time, he set the 
pace with them, muttering, occasionally laughing. 

Mid-afternoon saw all of them silent. In the 
hearts of Stone, Harvey, and Larkin, a mutual ad- 
miration of each other's endurance was strengthening, 
with deepening individual resolves to stay with the 
game. Harvey was desert-salted but he was handi- 
capped by his years. They hung on desperately to 
the few morsels of food and husbanded the water un- 
til the joggling of it in their canteens became an 
exasperation. Slowly their tissues burned away un- 
til it seemed that their flesh gradually vanished with 
their energy, as sand might run out of a leaky sack. 
The fuel in their stomachs had served to the limit 
of its capacity and they travelled on fast-diminishing 
reserves. Their mouths seemed lined with dry cork, 
their tongues swelled until they began to protrude 
between lips blackened, blistered, bloody. All spring 
had gone from their walk, all flexion from their joints, 
and they 8hu£3ed on in single file, scufiBng the loose 
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soil, often fine as flour, irritating, alkaline. 
Toward twilight little puffs of wind sent this dust 
into erratic whirlwinds, devil-dances of the desert, 
threatening to rise into a simoon, blowing the tiny 
grains into their bloodshot eyes. The big butte 
seemed as far off as ever though the eastern side of 
it was in deep shadow. It looked like the hulk of a 
stranded steamer, a strange simile for that waterless 
plain, yet it occurred to three of them, at least, for 
there was a suggestion of superstructure, and a 
chimney of rock that came into view as they travelled 
showed like a funnel. The prow was toward the 
west to which they travelled, guided by the sun and 
the southern rim of the mesa, which was marked by a 
purple void. The stony prow flamed in the simset 
as they struggled along, looking vainly for some 
place to shelter them against the biting cold that 
would come with the dark. Chance of finding fuel 
there was none. They hoped only for a depression 
in the sand where they might huddle like sheep and 
last out the night. 

Healy, in his madness, had gone into the lead, 
though they hardly noticed this. Each of the other 
three was secretly wondering how much longer they 
could keep <mi, doggedly plowing along step after 
step, halting, limping, staggering toward safety; 
afraid of the stop that must finally come; afraid of 
the lowering vitality of the night, mentally rather 
than physically conscious of the others' presence, as 
if they had been phantoms. 

So long as Healy did not demand assistance it was 
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each for himself, and they had not noted whether he 
led or followed until he stopped and pointed to the 
sand with a horrid effort to articulate. But they 
followed the guidance of his hand and stared, stupidly 
at first and then with growing wonder and awe at 
the weird spoor imprinted on the desert floor, slightly 
bh rred by the wind, but not obliterated. There 
were only four of the marks. Perhaps the breeze had 
defaced others — ^perhaps . . . ? 

The things were sharply outlined by the low rays 
of the sun shading the edge of the impressions. TVhat 
was this trail, cloven, enormous, porlientous? The 
first chilly breath of the night blew over the mesa and 
they shivered. Then a hideous cackle broke from 
Healy's split lips. Harsh syllables formed croakingly. 

"In hell! Trail of the devil ! " 

Certainly the things seemed no track of anything 
eartUy. Far or near there was nothing m sight. 
Snakes had gUded away during theb pilgrimage, Gila 
monsters had puffed at them, lizards run, furry 
spiders hopped, but the bulk of this creature must be 
enormous, incalculable of belief, yet indisputable. 
Healy's insane gabbling seemed nearest to hit the 
mark. Absurd as it would be in normal circimi- 
stances, in the brooding, terrible silence of this place 
all things seemed possible, even the cloven hoof of 
some supernatural monster, as if Satan himself had 
touched the solitude that was fittingly a part of his 
dominion, and winged away. 

It must be remembered that all of them were at 
the ebb of their strength, almost automata. Their 
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minds did not react normally to the suggestion of 
Healy. They stared aromid in fear» and once more 
the cold racked them as the sun poised like a ball 
of molten copper on the far western edge of the 
plateau and then slowly sank, seeming to drag the 
darkness down after it. The prints faded into the 
dusk while they gazed at them, sharp stars came tftit 
above them, and the silence seemed tangibly to press 
in upon them, crushing their souls. 

Stone was the first to shake off the oppression. A 
vague idea came to him that this American Sahara, 
part of the Great American Desert, might harbour 
some relic of antediluvian days. It was absurd, this 
thought. He dimly realized this and his will slowly 
crystallized to the prime fact that here was danger 
and that they must prepare to meet it. It might 
come on them in the darkness, soft-padding under 
the stars, but they had weapons. Also it seemed 
to him that they were safest where the thing had 
once passed, unless — unless — his fagged brain re- 
fused to coordinate. With an effort he took his 
revolver from its holster and nodded at Harvey and 
Larkin, who nodded back and copied his action. 
Healy had squatted on the sand, trying to trace the 
outlines of the imprints. The dark settled swiftly 
as they sank down and shared the fragments of food 
that Harvey had preserved, washing them down 
with tepid water. Healy took his in the palm of his 
hand, and then tossed them away, like a petulant 
child. 

Larkin tried to find the precious crumbs but it was 
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impossible in the soft sand and the dark. Bye and 
bye Harvey began to scoop out a place for himself. 
Talk was impossible, but they understood his effort 
and imitated him. The sand was warm and they 
covered themselves like children on a seashore. 
Healy , too, they bedded down and he took it as a child 
might have, making uncouth noises with his swollen 
lips. It seemed to Stone as if they had dug their 
own graves, so utterly did the effort exhaust him. 

In the middle of the night something clutched at 
his arm and he started up out of his sandy shroud, 
groping for his pistol. It was Larkin, croaking an 
unnecessary warning. Over them loomed a mam- 
moth shape, high stilted on misshapen, clumsy legs, 
a deformed body, a snaky neck, a musky odour. The 
thing sighed, its lips rolled back, showing the faint 
glitter of great teeth in the starlight. Then Larkin 
fired. The great brute snarled, wheeled, and galloped 
clumsily off, with a rolling, swift gait. Stone saw 
Larkin's face staring at him with eyes wide open, 
distorted mouth gaping. Hysteria swept over him, 
and the involuntary laughter was agonizing to his 
tortured mouth and throat. Yet he could not ex- 
plain to Larkin or to Harvey who was sitting bolt 
upright gazing after the visitor which had vanished 
in the night. The shot had not awakened Healy. 

Stone took hold of Larkin's hand and with it traced 
five capital letters in the sand. Larkin continued to 
stare at him, and Stone gave up the effort. It would 
take words to explain to Larkin, perhaps to Harvey, 
though Stone fancied the Desert Rat had recognized 
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the beast on seeing it, though he might have for- 
gotten the fact that the camels unsuccessfully in- 
troduced into Arizona as beasts of burden were, some 
of them» roaming wild about the desert and oc- 
casionally frightening the wits out of the ignorant 
who encountered them. At all events, Harvey lay 
down again and Larkin. with a grunt that might have 
been exhaustion, incredulity, or mere bewilderment, 
did the same. But it was bitterly cold, and their 
broken slumber could not be resumed. One kindly 
thing the night brought, in that it chilled what 
water was left and reduced the swelling of tongue and 
throat and lips sufficiently for cautious swallowing 
and gargling that gave some relief and let them talk 
sparingly in hoarse whispers. Moreover, despite 
their weakness, it put fresh heart into them. Larkin, 
after Stone's explanation of the camel and Harvey's 
brief endorsement, pretended to refuse acceptance of 
its being. 

**There hain't no sich hanimal,'* he feebly jested. 

Dawn fluttered the sky, brightened swiftly, and 
displayed them to each other. Ghastly objects, 
crawling out of their sandy coverlets to greet the sun, 
as Larkin styled them, "resurrected stiffs." They 
got wearily to their feet and looked down at Healy. 
Some time in the night he had got rid of his bandages 
and his swollen arm was a hideous thing. His eyes 
were open but saw nothing but the spectres of his 
brain. They bent over him and Stone took up his 
canteen. It was empty. The stopper was missing. 
If he had not drunk it all it had been wasted. His 
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mouth was a horrible object with the lips working 
convulsively. They spared a little water to moisten 
mouth and throat untfl he mechanically swallowed 
some. Then they got him up. His l^s were limp as 
rags. All the strength had gone out of him. 

The three looked at each other. 

"I reckon we made 'bout fifteen mile yestiddy/* 
rasped Harvey. "'Bout th' same to Clear Crick. 
Goin' ter be hard sleddin without him. S'pose you 
two try 'n make it. I'll stay with him. You kin 
send back.'* 

Stone looked at Larkin. 

"He said we'd have to carry him," he essayed in a 
husky whisper. ** Well, he wins. But I'm not doing 
it because of the gold. I wouldn't leave a poor devil 
in this griddle of hell for a mountain of it. Not that 
he'll ever credit us. You go ahead, Harvey. Larkin 
and I will bring him along between us as best we can. 
Eh, Lefty?" 

"We can make a bandy-chair of our 'ands and 
wrists for 'im," said Larkin. "'E's a mucker but 
'e's 'uman. And you 'urry hup, 'Arvey, becos I'm 
needin' my breakfast," he grinned. 

It was the best solution. Harvey was as strong as 
either of them and he knew more about the desert. 
They had one more united look at the map. They 
could hardly lose the way the rising sun showed them, 
using their figures for shadow pointers. The Mo- 
gollon ended westward in a tongue of land formed by 
the wedge of Clear Creek Cafion, deeply indented, a 
gap they could not miss. There was no time wasted 
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in argument. Stone insisted on Harvey's taking an 
exact third of the water. This left three of them for 
their dual portion and Healy would need a good deal 
of that, but Harvey was going to force the pace and 
every drop might mean a furlong gained. 

The sun was lifting fast and its beams already 
taking toll of what was left to them of endurance. 
Harvey tightened his belt, stuck a wad of tobacco in 
his left cheek, and shook hands with Larkin and Stone. 
Healy lounged against a sand pillow they had made 
for him, his face vacuous, as Harvey started off at a 
slow, long stride. 

'^'E's straight as a plumb line," said Larkin, 
indicating Harvey. '^I thought 'e was in cahoots 
wiv this bounder, who's got some crooked scheme 
cooked on this deal or I'm a Prooshan, but 'e hain't. 
This treasure bizness mykes a cove suspicious but 
'Arvey, Vs hall man. Now we got to lug this halong 
and I'll bet hanyfing you like 'e'll die on oiu* 'ands, if 
hit's honly for spite. Better try a chew. Smokin's 
too dry. I s'y, w'ot price that camel? I thought 
you were spoofin' larst night. Wish I'd shot the 
bugger. Might 'ave found water in one of 'is bloomin' 
stummicks an' got a steak off 'im. Gawd! Asteak!'* 

That was the one thought that dung to them and 
tormented them as they struggled on, a few yards 
at a time, carting Healy between them on their inter- 
locked wrists and hands. Food, in all its tantalizing 
variety. Neither could shake it off. It became an 
obsession, yet it kept their minds a little from the 
agony of the way. Luscious fruits, long, cooling 
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drinks, even the fancied ripple of running water lured 
them on. 

Every little while their knees would give way and 
the three of them would slump to the sand. Larkin 
and Stone would sit panting, looking straight forward 
until one would rise, on all fours first, and then the 
other, to take up their burden. Their swollen feet 
burned intolerably until they merged with their 
bodies into one great, blistering ache. Healy, in the 
irony of the situation, had lapsed into a coma that 
changed him to a pliable automaton, unconscious of 
pain or thirst or any sensation. The two carriers 
lost all thought of what he meant to them save that 
they were doomed to pick him up, to stagger on, fall, 
rest, scramble up, and reassume their burden. 

Once they saw a mirage of tree-fringed waters and 
only stared at it apathetically, waiting for some 
strength to come back to them where they had 
collapsed until it suddenly dissolved. 

It was noon when they saw the barrel cactus. 
"What blessed freak of the soil had provided fertility 
for its bird-dropped seed meant nothing to them. It 
was the first they had seen, the first green thing since 
they had topped the mesa. Half blind, they had 
almost stumbled on its spiny colimm. Half an hour 
before they had used the last thimbleful of water, too 
little to drink, just enough to wipe the caking slime 
from the lips of the three of them. 

To Larkin the cactus meant nothing but a mock^y 
of the desert. Stone blinked at it, slowly gathering 
up force enough to crawl to it on all f oiurs, to get out 
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his knife and hack at the thing, regardless of its 
bristly defences, slashing until he laid bare its pulpy 
hearty scooping a sort of funnel in its pith in which its 
cool juice gathered. 

They stayed there for two hours, eating the soft 
slices of the stuff, feeding Healy with bits of it, while 
the lopped cactus slowly wilted in the sim. It 
seemed to revive Healy more than it did them. It 
put some strength into his legs at last and, with them 
supporting him, careful of his frightful arm, which 
Stone had bandaged and slung with their bandanas, 
they made shift to totter on, a few paces at a time. 
The j nice had given them back for a wWle the power 
of speech but Stone and Larkin did not use it. They 
were listening to the babble of Healy with a seared 
intelligence that was barely able to store a memory 
for later comparison. 

" We all lose," croaked Healy. " Stone and Larkin, 
damn 'em! They stood to lose all the time. But 
you lose, too, Castro, you sly, fat devil. You and me, 
we lose. Tlie Taches coppered the bet. We saw 
the tracks of the devil — ^in the desert. He wins. 
Lyman's luck all the way." 

The words came disjointedly, like beads from a 
broken necklace. But they were repeated over and 
over in little links of thought and sequence. And 
too tired for immediate significance, the effort keyed 
by the mention of Castro's name. Stone and Larkin 
tucked them away into their tired brains. 

At four in the afternoon all three of them fell for- 
ward into the sand and did not rise again. In half an 
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hour a speck appeared in the sky from the soi 
hovered, and then planed down. Another followed. 
By five o'clock six buzzards sat about the still forms, 
their naked necks stretched out, their eyes watchful, 
gradually hitching nearer with shuffling talons and 
half-spread wings, greed struggling with fear that this 
manna was not yet carrion, not yet ripe for thdr 
horrid feast. 







CHAPTER X 

PEGGY FURNISS 

THE barrel cactus that had, for the tune, saved 
Stone, Larkin, and Healy from the Death of the 
Desert, the slow tortures of hunger, thirst, and 
desiccation, was the solitary outpost of groves and 
thickets of its kind. They had passed, although they 
did not know it, the worst of the mesa, the sandy plain, 
strewn withstonesinpatches, too arid,too inhospitable 
for even the tiny knob cactus to grow. From there on 
to the western verge, the soil became more and more 
thickly set with prickly-pear, towering torch-thistles, 
hedgehog and whipstock cactus, old-man cactus, 
growing m thorny mazes, with the tip-tops of the 
barrel or torch thistles, forty, even fifty feet above a 
rider's head. 

Lunging, scuffing, skidding, rolling through the 
irregular avenues of these strange growths, fleshy- 
stemmed, gray-green, flaccid creations, needle-spined, 
decked with myriads of brilliant blossoms, a panting 
automobile of the Tin Lizzie variety made its way 
eastward. A heavier machine would have foimdered 
in the breadths of soft and shifting sand. Where a 
six-cylinder would have wallowed this two-cylindered 
contraption skimmed. The hot sand failed to affect 
its well-used tires though they were almost at 
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the melting point. It chugged and puffed and 
steamed at the radiator inlet, one piston would fail 
and then another, but never both at the same time, 
and then the two would become reconciled and try to 
make up for lost endeavour. 

The hands on the wheel, and it took hands that 
were expert and wrists that were strong to control 
the car in the sand, were those of a girl. A girl 
dressed in a khaki skirt, a middy blouse open at a 
rather thin throat, with a scarlet tie under the wide 
collar, and a floppy straw hat tied down simbonnet 
fashion, over a mop of yellow curly hair. Her small 
feet on the controls were in canvas sneakers above 
which showed legs that were symmetrical though 
somewhat over-slender and, in contrast to the rest of 
her costume, clad in expensive silk. 

Her blue eyes were fixed on the way, and a little 
pucker between the arching eyebrows showed the 
stress with which she took her task. So did the 
rounded chin that had a dimple in it but was sternly 
thrust forward. A pretty girl, for all the mixture of 
tan and freckles on simbumt face and neck and arms. 

Beside her sat Diamond Dick Harvey leaning for- 
ward, his face still swollen from his waterless fight 
against the desert, his hands gripping the side and 
the seat of the vehicle. In the tonneau were demi- 
johns of water. 

"These sure beat burros so long's they keep goin',*' 

said Harvey. "On*y trubble is they're kind of apt 
to bust down, ain't they?" 
"Not this one," said the girl. "Long as I've 
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got water and gas, and believe me, I'm always sure 
about that end of it, I can fix anything that goes 
wrong with a hairpin and a package of chewing gmn. 
A wrench comes in handy once in a while/* she 
laughed, **but, take it from me, you can't kill one of 
these li'l old runalongs. I've run on rope instead of 
inner tubes when I couldn't patch the punctures, and 
I can fix a spark-plug, clean it, and put it back in the 
dark. I know the whole inside of the bag of tricks 
under the hood and I never drove one of them be- 
fore I came up to Simshine. Straight ahead?" 

"Yes, Miss. I hardly figger they've got as fur 
as this. It 'ud be hell ter miss 'em in the cactus 
an' not find 'em in time. But I don't b'lieve they'd 
got this fur. It's sure wonderful the way you handle 
thet machine, an' you not techin' one of 'em 'fore you 
come up here. Don't seem possible." 

'^Any woman who can run a sewing machine 
could handle one of these," she said. "Doctor 
Seward, that's the superintendent of the sanitarium, 
has a daughter twelve years old who runs the new 
car down to Camp Verde and back for groceries and 
the mail and meeting the trains. She taught me how, 
and, since they got the new car, he lets me use this 
whenever I want, so long as the tires hold out and I 
pay for the oil and gas. That's how I happened to 
run across you. You were just crossing a clearing in 
the cactus when I first saw you. It isn't often any 
one comes in from the desert, I can tell you, so I drove 
over toward you to see if I could give you a lift. 

"You needed one all right. You must have fallen 
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down and got up again ten times before I reached 
you." 

"" Yes, Miss. I guess so. I was nigh tuckered out. 
No doubt as to thet part of it. Darned lucky you 
had them chocolates with ye. Best kind of fuel. I 
reckon we must be close to the end of the cactus now. 
It's thinnin' a bit. Seemed ter me I trailed through 
twenty mile of it, but I guess I was a bit delirious at 
times. You git thet way *thout water." 

The girl gave him a sympathetic glance. 

" I Ve never been as far to the east as this before," 
she said, glancing at the dial in front of her. ** We've 
come a little more than four miles and I was about 
two miles from the camp when I met you." 

"Stayin* thar fer yore health. Miss?" asked 
Harvey, politely. 

"Only another week," said the girl. "I took it in 
time, you see, soon as I foimd out my lung was 
affected. I*m cured. All I need now is a little 
fat on my bones and I can go back to the Pictures." 

"Pictures, Miss?" 

"Movies. I*m no Pickford, just a stunt-extra, but 
I made a good living at it and it was lots of fun." 

"Yes, Miss, it must have bin," said Harvey, 
dazedly, wondering what a **stunt-extra" was. The 
cactus was thinning fast now and he leaned to one 
side, avoiding the windshield, scratched by sand and 
half opaque, gazing anxiously ahead with his ancient 
but far-sighted eyes. 

" Could ye git a mite more speed out of her. Miss? " 
he asked. 
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The girl nodded and gave the engine more gas. 

**They*re thar," said Harvey, pointing ahead to a 
black mass. ^'Them's buzzards, a swarm of 'em! 
They've lit but they ain't started ter — ^ter clean up. 
Thar's some life left in 'em yet, by the Lord!" 

He let out a loud "whoopee!" and fired his pistol 
into the air as the little car hopped and slid and 
bounded across the desert to where the great birds, 
their numbers augmented to a score, reluctantly 
mounted, dmnsy of wing imtil they were fairly 
launched, and then wheeling above the machine 
resentfully with raucous cries. 

Water, the want of which had so swiftly reduced 
them to their extremity, was as swift to bring them 
back, judiciously applied by Harvey. The girl gave 
out little moans of pity as she aided. All three were 
unconscious and their faces were bloated and broken 
and black with caked sweat and blood. Healy's arm 
looked almost as large as his thigh. 

"Thet Doctor Seward of yore's a surgeon?" asked 
Harvey. "If he ain't we better nm down to Camp 
Verde with Healy here, thet is if we ain't puttin' ye 
out too much?" 

" Putting me out? " she echoed, scornfully. " You 
help me get them into the car. No, you can't have any 
more water," she said to Lefty Larkin whose eyes had 
opened and whose lips formed the word they could 
not utter. "Not now. Yes, Doctor Seward was a 
surgeon before he became a specialist in tuberculosis. 
That arm is horrible but if any one can save it, he 
can. What is it, a snake bite?" 
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Harvey did not answer, and they were both busy 
so that the girl did not seem to note his lapse. Har- 
vey, wise in the ways of mining and in the customs 
and manners of the land, did not want to identify 
them in any way with the news that must soon come 
out about the cloudburst and the dead Apaches. 
Like every old-time prospector, he hated publicity, and 
in this case saw no good that could possibly come of 
it, but only vexation, delay, the possibility of being 
detained as government witnesses, and of rumour 
bringing other prospectors on their trail. Harvey 
had the Desert Rat's horror of restraint of any kind. 
Rather than serve on a jury he would have journeyed 
fifty miles across Death Valley, and he felt the same 
way about giving any degree of evidence, save to 
help out a friend or someone he believed unjustly 
accused. They must make up some story to give 
the doctor, he decided. 

He and the girl got Healy into the tonneau and 
wedged him up between Stone and Larkin who were 
finally able to crawl into the car with a little elbow 
assistance. Healy's eyes were wide open and glassy 
with fever but, aside from that, he was still in the 
coma, insensible, unable to move. 

"We'll have his arm looked into inside of half an 
hour," she said. "It's just about seven miles to 
camp. Soup and a drink of whisky apiece for you 
two. I don't imagine the doc '11 let you have much 
to eat. And you must be starving also." She 
turned to Harvey. 

" Don't you worry none about me," he said. " The 
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water fetched me back. Seven miles in half an hour 
ye say, an it 'ud take a man afoot three hours if he 
was in prime shape. Took me nigher eight, I reckon. 
Lemme turn thet crank fer ye." 

Sunshine Sanitarium was a spotless and orderly 
array of tents about a main building of one story. 
It was built at the head of Clear Creek Caiion so as 
to enjoy the altitude of the plateau and the riew of 
Verde Valley. Springs gave it lawns and shrubbery 
and flower beds. It did not seem a place of forlorn 
hopes nor of creeping invalids. Even with the ad- 
vanced cases, the rareness of the air and the strict 
restrictions as to action and diet kept the wounded 
lungs scarred over if not healed. And Sunshine 
Sanitarium, where the tent flaps were raised high 
every night to let in the cold and healing night air, 
turned out many cures under the open-air programme 
of Doctor Seward. 

Evidently the girl was a favourite with the linen- 
clad, spectacled man who met them as they turned 
in from the desert to the driveway that led to the 
main building. It was flanked by the verdant turf 
that marked the sharp demarcation established by 
the presence and use of water. In a few words she 
explained the situation and the doctor had taken it in. 

"By all means. Miss Fumiss," he said. "Take 
him to your tent. You can move up to the main 
building as we planned for these last few days of 
yours. And we can find a spare tent for these men. 
We'll drive them up to the house first and Mrs. 
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Seward will get them something suitable to eat. 
After that a swim in the plmige will not harm you/' 
he said to them generally. "It's sulphur water and 
warm. No thanks. Go ahead with them. Miss 
Fumiss, as soon as you've got this other chap on your 
bed. I'll go get my things." He bustled away 
with an energetic stride and the girl turned off into 
one of the httle avenues of the tent village and 
stopped before her own dwelling at the end of the 
street. 

Stone and Larkin managed to stagger out without 
assistance and even to help a little in getting Healy 
into the tent. 

"Shame to lay him on that bed," said Harvey, re- 
garding the spotless cot. "He'll muss it all up for 
you." 

"I'm not going to use it any more," replied the 
girl. "I'm promoted to the Big House as cured. 
Isn't that arm dreadful? I hope Doctor Seward 
won't have to amputate it. He'll be here in a min- 
ute. Here's some chocolate for you. I'm so glad 
I had it. Then I'll take you on up to see Mrs. Sew- 
ard. She's simply great. You'll all fall in love with 
her." 

They had got Healy on the cot where he lay supine, 
breathing heavily. While they waited for the doctor 
the girl started to put some of her personal belong- 
ings into a little bag, quickly packing up combs and 
toilet articles and several photographs. One of the 
latter was hung from the pole of the tent and it 
caught Stone's eye before she removed it. He 
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stared, looked more closely, and gave a little ex- 
clamation. 

*'Look like someone you know?" asked the girl. 
"She's the best ever.'* 

"It's Lola," said Stone. 

"No," laughed the girl. "Mary." 

"Yes," said Stone, "I know that. Mary Leslie. 
ButlcaUedher'Lola/" 

The girl stared at him in utter astonishment. The 
others had not noticed their little passage and then the 
doctor came hurrying in with an assistant, also in 
white duck, and a bag, the contents of which he started 
to lay out on the bmreau just cleared by the girl. 

"You three go to the house," said Doctor 
Seward. "You can come down later and get the 
rest of your things. Miss Fumiss. I'm going to put 
this chap under an opiate as soon as we get through 
with him. Wait a minute," he went on, as he ex- 
amined the swollen arm. "How did this thing 
happen?" he queried, sharply. Harvey looked at 
Stone and the latter answered. 

" We are prospecting, doctor," he said. " We were 
blasting when the accident occurred. A hardwood 
rod was blown clean through his arm, or rather so 
far through that we had to pull it clear. We had no 
disinfectants so we essayed to bring him in to where 
he could get taken care of. We had hard luck, lost 
our burros, with the grub. Harvey here came on 
ahead when Healy collapsed and we stayed with him 
and tried to pack him in as far as we could. Then 
Miss Fumiss came, providentially, on the scene." 
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*' Humph!" The doctor's exclamation spoke vol- 
mues. His eyes had widened back of their lenses 
at the tone and manner of Stone's speech, hardly to be 
expected from so imcouth an object. 

"My name, by the way, is Stone," said the 
latter. "Harvey here is guide and mining expert for 
Healy there on the bed, Larkin, and myself. I am 
not trying to set aside your splendid kindliness, 
doctor, but we shall be glad to pay for any trouble and 
expense we have put you to." 

The doctor nodded. 

That's all right," he said, shortly but courteously. 
You go up to the house. I may have to amputate. 
Depends upon whether he responds to treatment. 
It is more fever than actual gangrene, I hope. I'll 
see you later." 

At the main building the doctor's wife, motherly 
and eflScient, had already been appraised of their 
arrival and had prepared such simple food as was to 
be permitted them. They were served in a dining 
room that looked east toward the desert through 
which they had passed, the bulk of the big, lonely 
butte showing purple back of the cactus foreground. 
The girl disappeared. 

You'll want to sleep after your swim," she said. 
I'll see you later. I want to talk to you about 
Mary Leslie," she added to Stone. 

"'Oo's Mary Leslie?" asked Larkin between 
mouthfuls of chicken broth. 

*^A friend of Miss Fumiss," Stone answered^ 
enigmatically. 
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Larkin did not seem disposed to be curious. He 
Iiad thoughts of his own. 

**1i she's anything like this one,'' he said, "she's 
a peach. Fumiss, Peggy Fumiss! The doc's wife 
called her Peggy. Some nyme, and some girl! 
Smart as a steel trap. Twig the w'y she drove that 
Lizzie through the sand?" 

Half an hour later, as the three of them were float- 
ing feebly but luxuriantly^ in the velvety-warm 
mineral water of the big plimge. Stone asked Larkin 
how he felt. 

"Prime-oh! I never knew water was 'arf so huse- 
ful. I'm soakin' it in like a sponge. It's a fair treat 
this. I bet myself it was all orf wiv the three of hus 
the larst time we keeled hover. Did you see those 
bloomin' birds waitin' to dig their beaks hinter us? 
I was too dead to move, but I expected hevery 
minnit to 'ave one of 'em start to pecking at me. 
S'y, oo's this Mary Leslie? 

"I can tell you more about her after I've talked 
with Miss Fumiss," answered Stone. 

"Ho!" said Larkin, and his tone was perceptibly 
an injured one. " Privut conversation, w'ot ? " 

" You're jealous," teased Stone, and Larkin made a 
face at him, while Harvey guffawed. The doctor 
came to the plimge before they got out. 

"I'll show you where you can turn in for a nap," 
he said. "Your friend won't have to lose his arm, 
after all. He'll be laid up for a few days with his 
arm in a sling. An hour or so more would have told a 
different story. Anything you want sent down to 
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Camp Verde or brought up from there? Mail, 
telegrams, tobacco? I'm sending in a couple of 
telegrams for Healy. He came round for a few 
minutes after we'd fixed up his arm and before I gave 
him his hypodermic." 

When they were alone in the tent arranged for them 
with its three cots of white enamel and simple 
furniture, Larkin spoke with nodding emphasis 
though he kept his voice low. 

** ' E's at 'is hold tricks hagain. Comes to for a 
minute and starts sendin' tellygrams. 'Oo in 'ell 
is 'e sendin' 'em to? " 

"None of our business. Lefty." 

"That's where you're jolly well wrong. It his our 
bizness. 'E's got somefing hup 'is sleeve, 'e 'as, and 
it hain't no fairy gift for you and me. Or for 'Arvey , 
seein' 'e's in wiv hus now. Remember w'ot 'e said on 
the mesa? That me an' you was bound to lose. 
And that Castro was in on it somewhere?" 

"What did you know about Healy before, Har- 
vey?" asked Stone. "You don't have to tell us, of 



course." 



"I didn't say I wouldn't," said Harvey. "I 
promised him I wouldn't mention it of my own ac- 
cord. He didn't figger you'd be likely to ask me. 
'Tain't much, ennyway. Healy used to be faro- 
dealer in Nogales for a slick Greaser named Castro. 
Used ter work for him before at Juarez, I've heard. 
Then Healy set up for himself down to Bisbee and he 
got inter some trubble thar. Shot a chap who 'cused 
him of cheatin'. Gen'ral opinion was thet the chap 
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was correct but too slow on the draw to express 
a personal opinion like thet. Healy wam't over- 
popular but he got the thing fixed up. As I said, he 
grubstaked me once and, when he said that I'd best 
not mention havin' known him at all, I took it as a 
natcheral feelin' an' kept shet till you put it to me 
p'int blank." 

"Oh 'e*s a crook hall right, hall right," said 
Lefty. "And," he added with a yawn, "I'm tellin' 
you this right now. H 'e gits hany answers to these 
tellygrams I'm goin' to see what they 'as to s'y if I 
'ave to knock 'im down to git it hout of 'im." 



CHAPTER XI 

BUENO 

MARY," said Peggy Fumiss to Stone, "is the 
dearest girl in the world. Where did you 
meet her?" 
*^ At Mexicali. That's just across the border from 
Calexico." 

"The border of California?" 
"Yes." 

"Near Los Angeles?" 

"Not so very far. The Los Angeles people often 
run over there." Stone was parrying. He had a 
feeling that the name "Lola," evidently unknown to 
the girl who declared herself Mary Leslie's dearest 
friend, might be intended to doak several things 
beneath its alias and he went cautiously. 

Oh, then it's a 'loke,' a location," said the girl. 
How silly of me not to have thought of it. Of 
course. That's the first ^ still' she has sent me of 
herself in a costume part since we were at Hollywood 
together. And that's the name of the part in the cast, 
*Lola,' Spanish stuff. Did you see much of her?" 
"Not very much," answered Stone, still in deep 
waters. "Only once, in fact." 

"She didn't mention you in any of her letters," 
said the girl. "And she writes quite often. Isn't 
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she splendid? She'll be quite a star by the time I 
get back into the game» from what she says. But it 
won't make any difference to Mary Leslie. She's 
true-blue, warranted to wear and never fade. 

"You see," she went on. "Mary and I were in 
the pictures together with the SunKraft people. At 
first as extras and then, because we could both ride^ 
we got on pretty regular. Mary filmed the best but 
I managed to work in till my lung began to go back 
on me and they said I'd have to leave sea-level, and 
rest and take special treatment. Sounds easy, just 
like that, don't it? I tried to stick it out and got 
worse and had a hemorrhage and then Mary got on 
her ear. I came up here on what little we both had 
saved^ but the doctor said I'd have to stay for several 
months before he could make a cure. 

"Then Mary got a jump. She sure deserved it. 
She worked hard and she filmed fine but the director 
had a run in with her. Tried to get fresh and, be- 
lieve me, Mary won't stand for anything like that. 
Hates it and speaks her mind about it. But she got 
the rise and wrote telling me I could stay. It costs 
money to stay up here, I can tell you, but it's worth it, 
Yousee howtheplaceis run andi'vegotmy health back. 
It was all through eating too much of the wrong kind 
of stuff, which was cheap, and not enough of the right 
kind, which wasn't. Doctor Seward says, that brought 
me here. That and working all hours. It's no snap 
to be in the pictures, let me tell you, what with re- 
takes and standing around hours because someone 
has forgotten something. 
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''Mary ptm^es up two hundred dcdlars every 
month for me and sends me spending money be- 
sides. I feel like a dog but, of course, Fd do it for 
her and she's getting a hundred a week now. But 
she has a kid sister she's putting through high 
school, besides, so I'm glad I'm well again. I wrote 
her so two weeks ago but she hasn't answered yet." 

"Where does she answer from?" 

"Why, Hollywood, of course. She's stiD with the 
SunKraft. But she's out on special 'loke' stuff a 
good deal, I fancy." 

"I see," said Stone. "She's a good pal, isn't 
she?" And he did see, far more than Peggy Fumiss 
guessed. He saw Mary Leslie as "Lola" working 
under the fat and sensuous Castro for his profit and 
the entertainment of his patrons, submitting, or» 
rather, enduring, the " freshness" she hated for the sake 
of the hundred dollars a week that kept Peggy up here 
in the sanitarium and her younger sister getting an 
education, while she valiantly lied, doubtless to both 
of them, even sending her letters into Hollywood 
for mailing, to aid the righteous deception. "Some 
pal, indeed!" 

" I'll say so," replied Peggy Fumiss. " I only hope 
that I'll get the chance to make it up to her. Pay- 
ing her back the money doesn't mean anything to 
Mary. And," she added, ruefully, "I'm stuck here 
until she sends me the getaway price of a ticket. I was 
hoping she'd come up for me but, if she's playing 
leads or seconds, I can't expect that." 

Stone could understand why Mary Leslie, or 
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"Lola," for he felt he would always think of her by 
that name, could have achieved such an unselfish 
fondness for Peggy Fumiss. There was nothing 
especially refined about the girl, as the world views 
refinement, but she was not merely pretty, she was 
frank and both quick and courageous, as she had 
shown by her expedition with Harvey to the rescue. 
A Western product, he decided, who had had to earn 
her own living and had managed it very well until 
the White Plague threatened her. There was some- 
thing boyish about her yet she was entirely feminine, 
despite her riding and her stunts, and her slang. 

But, if Peggy ranked well in his estimation, "Lola" 
had risen far higher. The sight of the picture in her 
Carmen costume, worn for so high a purpose in so 
low a place, had given him a thrill he had not be- 
lieved himself capable of. To imagine that he could 
have held such a feeling for a girl in a dance hall 
would have caused him self -ridicule once. It did not 
now. He wanted to see her again, to tell her what he 
thought of her devotion to her sick chum, and through 
it all ran a supreme satisfaction that he had beaten 
Padilla and in front of her. He had been her cham- 
pion and she, fighting her own battles, had cast off 
her reserves and kissed him. She would not sell 
her kisses, she had told him, but she might give 

them — ^if ? In her loneliness and constant fight 

against her sordid surroundings he had taken up her 
battle and she had been grateful. She had asked 
him to write, if he wanted to, and he had carelessly, 
condescendingly, sent her a postal card. 
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He wondered if Padilla had been fired by Castro, 
wondered • • • What was the Fumiss girl say- 
ing? 

"Didn't you like her? Don't you think she's 
pretty?" 

"Very," Stone answered both queries with a fervour 
that made the girl look at him curiously. Then Lar- 
kin came up. 

"No monopolizing the hangels in this Paradise/' 
he said. The girl laughed. Larkin said the words 
without possible offence, his admiration was very 
open, and Stone saw suddenly that Larkin, for all his 
stocky ugliness, was not without a certain masculine 
attraction for the opposite sex. It was not against 
the cards that a girl of this type might get along with 
him very well. There were a good many things 
about the Cockney that showed a clean strain. And 
it was patent that this coming of theirs was regarded 
by the girl as a romantic adventure. She said, in 
fact, that it would make a great picture, which was, 
for her, a symbol of high interest. 

"I'm a long way from an angel," she said. "But 
Fm going to play one now. Sister-of-Mercy r61e. 
I'm going to nurse your friend. The doctor said I 
could." 

"Oh, 'im," said Larkin, disgustedly. He saw the 
girl looking at him curiously. "I've a good mind to 
go fall off the cliff and break both legs," he went 
on, quickly. " I would if I thought you'd " 

But the girl had made a little face at him and run 
away. 
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"Some little sport!" said Laxkin. **K that boiin* 
der 'Ealy makes love to *er 1*11 bash *is face for *im/* 

'^He's too sick for that sort of thing/' said Stone» 
lightly. 

You don't know 'im/' said Larkin, morosely, 

'E hain't got no more sense of decency than a 
Chinese pirut. 'E don't kno^ a decent girl w'en 'e 
sees one, nor 'ow to treat 'er if he did. And it would- 
n't do no good to warn 'er." 

"Not a bit," assented Stone. "I believe you're 
in love with her, Larkin." 

Larkin's pug-face grew dusky-red. 

"'Oo? Me?" He said. "Wot if I was? Wot 
good 'ud it do me? It takes a slick devil like 'Ealy 
to pl'y that stuff. A lot of girls 'ud fall for 'is looks. 
A lot 'avc, I'll bet, to their sorrer. Wot chance 
would I stand halong of 'im?" 

"A big one. Lefty," said Stone. "If you are in 
earnest. You forget you're going to make a pile 
of money. You're a better man than he is, Gunga 
Dhin. And she's no fool. She'll know when a 
man's straight." 

"Oo are you callin' heathen nymes?" said Larkin, 
still embarrassed. "As to the pile of money, 'Arvey 
wants a talk. We got to get a new houtfit and we're 
broke. 'Ow habout it? " 

The three went into conference. 

" Grub an' explosives, tools and a couple of burros, 
anyway," said Harvey. " We can go back the way 
we come out long as we got supplies. It's a heap 
the shortest. Might go to the head of Stone Men 
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Cafion in thet gal's machine. She'd drive us. 
Only it wouldn't be proper 'thout a chaperone, spe- 
cially with Larkin along/' he added with a twitch that 
was meant as a grin. "" Besides, we'll need the burros 
later." 

**And you're the honly long-eared hass could be 
packed in that jitney," coimtered Larkin. "Wot'U 
ithaUcost?" 

"A couple of hundred. We got the rifles cached." 

"Well," said Larkin, "we got sixty-one bones 
left an' there's no crap-game 'andy. Halso, we got 
to pay for 'Ealy's grub and doctoring, damn 'im." 

"He won't be able to start for several days," said 
Stone. "I'll have some more money due by then. 
If I send a wire I can get it transferred to Miami. 
We can go down to Camp Verde and live cheaply." 

The idea of leaving Healy at the sanitarium to be 
nursed by Peggy Fumiss evidently did not suit 
Larkin but there was no help for it and he passed up 
the situation without audible protest. 

Stone, as their spokesman, explained their situa- 
tion frankly to the doctor. 

"Don't worry about the bill part of it for Healy," 
said the latter. "I'd gladly take care of any man 
who came out of the desert in that shape. What will 
you do at Verde? Camp?" 

"I imagine so," said Stone. 

"Let me know just where to find you and I'll get 
Word to you when your friend is able to leave. It 
won't be long. To-morrow I'll drive you down to 
the valley." 
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They were ready to start early in the morning when 
Peggy Fumiss came out to the car. She held a letter 
in her hand. 

"IVe written to Mary," she said to Stone. "I've 
asked her why she didn't tell me about meeting you 
and all about your adventures. Will you mail it?'* 
She passed the letter to Larkin with a snule as he 
accepted it ecstatically. 

K I hear from her Fll let you know/* she went on. 
The doctor says you are going to camp and will 
let him know where it is. I often run into Verde with 
Lizzie.** 

Larkin made the trip with the expression of a cow 
with an especially delectable cud to chew, and Stone 
vigorously restrained from chaffing him, though 
Harvey gave him a sly wink once in a while. After 
they were left in Verde, Stone sought the telegrapher 
at the depot and Larkin accompanied him while Har- 
vey made inquiries for a likely place to camp. Stone 
sent his telegram and then Larkin put in his word. 

"You goin* to git any hanswer to that wire?" he 
asked Stone. 

"Yes, why?'* 

"You'll have to come in for it then?** 
Surely." 

Well," said Larkin to the operator, "there's 
four of us. Stone, Harvey, Larkin, and Healy. If 
hany messages come, 'old 'em. One of hus '11 drop 
in once in a while. Healy's sick up at the sanitarium, 
rest of us is campin*. The wire I'm expectmg may 
come haddressed to hany one of hus. Savvy?" 
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"All right/' said the man, indifferently. "Put 
down the names if you like. You want to take it to 
your friend? We don't delirer any telegrams/' 

"I want to know w'en hit comes." said Larkin. 
"We're hall in on w'ot it says." 

"You've got no right to do that. Lefty" said 
Stone as they went out. "H the doctor, or whoever 
he sends, gets there while we're away and the tele- 
gram comes, you won't get to see it, anyway." 

"I'm takin' the chamce," said Larkin. "What 
right 'as 'e to be so bloomin' mysterious with 'is 
bloody tellygrams? I'll find hout w'ot's in it. I'm 
goin' to myke a pal of that hoperator." 

They camped near the town on the banks of the 
stream, going in two or three times to see about 
their burros. On the second morning two telegrams 
arrived: one for Stone with the news of transfer 
of his remittance, and the other for Healy. 

**Came just after the sanitarium jitney was here," 
said the operator with whom, as Larkin had promised, 
he was on social terms. "Want to take it up? I 
can telephone it, you know." 

"Phone it up now," suggested Larkin. 

"It's a short one," said the man as he got his 
connection. 

The three of them listened as he transmitted the 
message. It was from Calexico, it was signed Cas- 
tro, and it contained one word. 

''Buenor 

" Then the deal's on," said Larkin, and th^ went 
out. 
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Larkin exploded. 

**Buenor* he exclaimed. **Bueno my 'at! It's 
mooey maloy hor 'owever they say rotten. There*s 
some sort of a rig fixed. Gawd strike me pink, do 
yer remember those fellers we saw movin* hover the 
place we crossed! Leastwise *Arvey ses *e saw them. 
Wot were they doin' there? Follerin' us, I'll bet you 
hany price and hodds you like to nyme. Follerih' hus, 
I tell yer. And 'Ealy knew it and Castro knows it." 

"We are not the only people who have gone that 
way. Lefty,'* said Stone. " There's no use in worrying 
ourselves over possibilities. We can be careful. 
And we can catch Healy. But my end of the 
secret's pretty well covered up." 

"WeD, they might 'it on mine," said Lefty. "If 
they was nosin' haroimd. But you can bet your 
sweet life we'll watch 'Ealy. I'll sit up nights to 
watch 'im, I will. And look out for others watchin' 
us. If Castro's in on the deal 'e'd send out a bunch 
that 'ud as soon cut our froats as heat supper. 'Ealy 
and 'is telly grams! The crook!" 

"By the way. Lefty," said Stone, "I'd just as 
soon tell you my end of the secret now. I've covered 
it more for the girl's sake than anything else. Ly- 
man's girl." 

" If we hever find 'er. That's goin' to be some job. 
But I don't want ter know. Stone. Thanks hall the 
syme. I'd rather play it the w'y Lyman laid it 
hout. Better luck, I fancy. I'm glad to know you 
trust me, though. I'd 'ave told yer my hend of it 
hany old time." 
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He held out his hand and Stone gripped it. The 
chance that had thrown them together had ripened 
into friendship. They both knew each other as men, 
for all their faults. 

They had more news that day in the shape of a 
paper from Phoenix which gave an accoimt of the 
straying off the reservation of forty Apaches who had 
been caught in a cloudburst in Stone Men CafLon. 

"From the investigaition that has been made," read 
the pithy despatch, "the Indians seem to have 
resented the presence in the neighbourhood of some 
unfortimate prospectors who evidently perished, 
either by storm or massacre. The bodies of two 
burros, one of which was still packed with mining 
equipment, bears out this belief. Some arms were 
found showing the Apaches had taken the war-trail. 
But few corpses have been found, save those of the 
burros and some horses belonging to the Indians, most 
of the party being evidently buried beneath tons of 
debris. Buzzards flocking over the cafion where it 
joins that of Tonto Creek attracted the attention of 
the guards sent to round up the missing Indians. The 
Apaches on the reservation deny all knowledge of the 
affair which will result in stricter rules after a report to 
the Government. The fact that the Indians were in 
possession of rifles will undoubtedly cause an inquiry. 
The prospectors were well off the Indian lines, but 
the Apaches are notoriously jealous of what privileges 
they consider to be theirs by ownership and naturally 
uncertain of their boundary. There is no likelihood 
of any recurrence of such an affair but prospectors 
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might do well not to irritate the Wards of the Nation 
by too close approach. Old-timers in Phoenix laugh 
at the notion of there being gold in Tonto Cafion or 
any of its tributaries." 

"That lets us out/' said Stone. "We're not 
telling any one of our return trip. WeVe not men- 
tioned where we came from. They can think at the 
sanitarium we're going to the north instead of the 
east.'* 

"Miss Fumiss knows," said Larkin» reddening. 
"She was kind of hinterested and I kind of let it slip 
where we was." 

"You can tip her off. Lefty," suggested Stone. 
"She's not the sort to talk, I fancy, if you ask her not 
to." 

"I didn't think they was gold up Tonto Fork," 
said Harvey, "but if the old-timers ses they ain't, 
lain'tsosartain. Thet's bin my own experience," he 
added, drily. 

"I think there's gold there," said Stone. "There 
may be garnets, too, and peridots, Harvey. You may 
find your diamonds, after all." 

Harvey, tender on the subject, looked at him but 
feeling Stone in earnest, certainly friendly and with- 
out jest, answered: 

"If they's enny thar I'll turn 'em up. Thar's 
di'monds in Arizony and I'll prove it 'fore I cross the 
Range." 
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CHAPTER Xn 

THE DRY PLACER 

THE long days passed with Stone restless as a 
haltered stidlion in the spring and Larkin in 
much the same condition. Harvey was more 
stolid. Their camping-place down by the stream was 
pleasant and Harvey took charge of it. Larkin and 
Stone tried to eke out the time with fishing, with 
walks into the town twice a day to ask for the mail 
that would bring Stone's remittance, to locate a 
couple of burros, or to chat with the telegrapher and 
the store-keeper. 

Curiously, both Larkin and Stone bothered a good 
deal about the same thing, the nursing of Healy by 
Peggy Fumiss. It did not occur to either of them 
that there were plenty of professional nurses, at the 
sanitarium and that the doctor would not be likely 
to delegate the girl to duties that were any but the 
most perfunctory. It did not occur to them that the 
girl might havQ made her statement in a teasing 
spirit to offset Larkin's remark about ** angels.'' 
Larkin, to Stone's secret amusement, though he was 
really sympathetic, was openly jealous of Healy and 
fearful that the girl might fall for the gambler's 
fascinations. Stone felt no fears as to Peggy Fur- 
niss not being able to take care of herself nor as to her 
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general good judgment where men were concerned, 
but he was apprehensive lest she and HeaJy might get 
to discussing Lola and disclose the latter's secret. 
There was nothing to be ashamed of in the matter but 
it was Lola's secret until she told it, if she ever cared 
to. She was not the kind. Stone thought, to cause 
Peggy chagrin from having accepted money obtained 
under such conditions. There seemed nothing tm 
be done in the matter, however, and the chances of 
revelation were fairly remote but it added to the 
irritation of suspense. Meantime, they saw nothing 
of Peggy Fumiss. 

On the tenth day* Stone's money arrived and th^ 
plunged into buying. They got two burros and their 
pack-saddles for fifty dollars and the rest went for a 
list of provisions, tools, and explosives. Stone and 
Larkin each made special purchases. Stone's con- 
sisted of two himdred and fifty feet of light but 
strong rope, two electric torches with extra batteries, 
and Larkin's of a compass. Harvey produced his 
own compass, that he had carried for years, but 
Larkin scoffed at it. 

"You've bin carrying it round in your pocket wiv 
bits of hiron and steel and metal scrap," he said. 
"Put it on the counter, side of this one. Wot did I 
tell yer? Five points orf. Five points 'ud myke a 
sight of difference. I might not be able to locate the 
bloomin' placer hafter hall and then I'd git 'ell." 

"Lyman gave you your bearings, I suppose?" said 
Stone. 
Yep.^ 
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''Then Lyman's own compass would be as liable 
to variation as Harvey's and from the same causes/* 
said Stone. 

Larkin's face fell. "I never thought of that," 
he confessed. 

"I don't imagine it will make much difference," 
said Stone. "There won't be many creek-beds, dry or 
wet, within a variation of a few degrees. We can test 
till we get the gold, if there should be more than one." 

"There's honly one w'ot's got gold in it, haccordin' 
to Lyman," said Larkin. "Funny 'ow many things 
'as gone wrong habout this trip. 'Bout tune it 
started to go right for a change. Let's telephone up 
and see 'ow 'Ealy is gettin' halong." 

They got Doctor Seward on the wire and he prom- 
ised them that Healy would be fit to leave after two 
days more. The wound was healing nicely but he 
would have to be careful of his arm and carry it in a 
sling. 

They were up and on the road to the sanitarium 
before dawn on the third morning, the burros packed, 
the little caravan swinging along at a lively dip up 
tumbling Clear Creek, hurrying down to join the 
Verde. They had told Healy to be ready for them 
and they found him waiting, looking fit and pro- 
fessing eagerness. They did not see the girl until 
Stone went up to the main building to pay his respects 
to the doctor. After a little hesitation Larkin 
followed him. 

Doctor Seward absolutely refused to take any pay- 
ment for Healy. 
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*'If you chaps strike a fortune," he said, smilingly, 
"ni let you endow a bed." 

"Wot's that mean?" asked Larkin. The doctor 
explained. 

"We'll hendow a bloomin' 'orsepittle if we strike 
w'ot we're hafter," Larkin said. Then came the 
anticipated question. 

"Which way are you boys going?" asked the 
doctor, without showing any particular curiosity. 
"You read, perhaps, where some prospectors were 
wiped out by the Apaches down Stone Men Cation? 
About the time you got into trouble yourselves. 
They claim there's no gold there, anyway." 

Stone looked at him closely but the doctor showed 
no signs of hidden meaning or undue desire to meddle 
in their affairs. 

"Read about it in the Phoenix papers," Stone said. 
"But we're working north up toward the Little 
Colorado." 

"I've heard there's gold that way," answered the 
doctor and dismissed the matter as he shook hands 
with them and wished them good luck. As they left 
his office they almost ran into Peggy Fumiss. Lar- 
kin's face grew red and he embarrassed. He took her 
outstretched hand as if she had suddenly put a damp 
and dead fish into his palm instead of her own 
magnetic fingers. 

"I want to wish you all kinds of good luck," she 
said. "I haven't heard from Mary, Mr. Stone, but 
letters are so long in coming when she's on Moke.' 
I hope we'll see you both again. I suppose I shall be 
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in Hollywood when you get back. But, wherever 
I am, Mary will be. Mail to the SunKraft will 
always reach us/' she added, with a side-glanoe at 
Larkin. 

"I hope Healy was grateful for your care," said 
Stone. 

"He didn't get very much of it," she said, frankly. 
"To tell you the truth, I don't think much of your 
friend Mr. Healy. He may be all right as a man's 
man, but I don't just fancy him." Larkin's face 
shone like that of the moon suddenly released from a 
cloud. "So I didn't see very much of him," she 
concluded. " I like sugar in my coflfee but when it's 
over-sweet it makes me sick." 

"There's Harvey looking for me," lied Stone in 
Larkin's cause, as they came out on the vine-covered 
veranda. "No hurry. Lefty, I'll give you a whistle. 
Good-bye, Miss Fumiss. I hope we do see you 
again." 

"I'll hand that on to Mary," she said. And as 
Stone went down to where Harvey was talking with 
Healy and adjusting the latter's personal baggage on 
one of the patient burros he heard the girl ask Lar- 
kin why he was called "Lefty." 

"Becos I'm sort of hequally 'andy wiv heither 
*and," Lefty answered. 

"What the devil is keeping Larkin?" Healy de- 
manded, presently. "Why don't we get started?" 

"Gk)ing to make most of the mesa trip by night 
this time," said Stone. "We don't have to bother 
about our strength giving out for lack of food this 
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trip. No sense in starting too soon. Larkin '11 come 
when I let him know we're ready." 

"Sticking round that fool girl who thinks she's a 
movie actress, I suppose," said Healy. "She's 
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"A very good friend of mine and all of us," said 
Stone. "If it wasn't for her, Healy, the coyotes 
would be cracking your bones long ago, after the 
buzzards had got through with them." It seemed 
very evident to him that Healy had attempted certain 
convalescent blandishments that had been nipped in 
the bud by the girl. He rather wondered at it, 
though he was well satisfied with the way things had 
turned out. Peggy Fumiss was not, Stone fancied, 
the type to attract Healy. The gambler would be 
apt to prefer a fuller-blown, bolder type or else the 
opposite extreme, the clinging vine of innocence. 
Healy's taste would run toward the exploitation of 
the one or the despoiling of the other and Peggy 
Furniss was neither. Pretty enough, prettier than 
when they had first seen her, for the past ten days of 
returned health had exiled all hollows and been 
gracious to all curves; she was far from being a fool. 

There was a spring beneath some trees not far from 
the sanitarium and they rested there until sundown, 
sleeping through the afternoon. Between eight that 
night and five the next morning they achieved twenty 
miles in the cool of the night, marching under the 
stars and a nearly full moon that rose late in the 
afternoon and was still plain, but wan, in the west 
when they made a dry camp for breakfast. 
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Twilight came before they reached the head of 
Stone Men Cafion and they lost no time descending 
to its ravaged floor. They did not stay to look for 
the petrified bodies in the pool. They were too busy 
finding practical trail for the nimble-footed burros. 
Healy, too, had to be aided, to avoid using his arm, 
which he carried in a sling. But they got down before 
it was dark, passing the cave with its fresh scar on the 
blackened limestone where the ledge had fallen, over 
the barrier of rock and mud and broken trees where 
the gorge debouched into the main cafion, and then 
upstream for half a mile above the place of tragedy. 

Whatever investigation had been carried on by the 
Government authorities was long since over. The 
only traces left were those of the earth itself and the 
trees. Huge burrows of dirt doubtless covered most 
of the dead. But in the last of the afterglow, with 
the purple shadows piling up, the place had a gloomy 
look and an eerie atmosphere and they were glad to 
get above it and around a bend of the creek that hid 
the spot. 

" W'ot's the matter wivpushin' on ter-night?" asked 
Larkin as they ate their supper beside the fire. 
"Moon's bright henough. Cam't be far to the 
headwaters." 

Stone looked at the rest. 
How about the burros?" he asked. 
Mile or so more won't hurt 'em," said Harvey. 
All four of them were caught in the fever of hope and 
anticipation. At last they were on the very thresh- 
old of f ortime 
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^^I'm in favour of going on/' said Healy, ^^ though 
I don't know if we can do much after we get there, 
until daylight. I've got to find a certain rock, you 
see, and it may not be easy because, from what Ly- 
man told i)ae, the head of thq cafLon is nothing but a 
medley of rocks and boulders." 

^*A rock!" Larkin was hugging his knees and 
nodding across the fire at Healy. ^'That's it. Show 
me the rock and I'll show you somefing. Let's 
get there so's we can start first thing hin the mom* 
mg. 

"The ayes have it," said Stone. 

It was about two miles to where the headwaters 
of Tonto Fork rose out of swampy ground at the 
base of the cliffs that ended the cafion. The place 
was an amphitheatre of rocky walls broken here 
and there with gaps down which in the rain rushed 
the storm waters from the mesa. These were beds 
of ancient streams and one of them was the dry 
creek of the placer mine. There were some half 
dozen of these coming in from north and south to 
join Tonto Fork. Trickles of water seeped out of 
moss and rank grasses to form, almost in the centre 
of the amphitheatre, a pool from which the creek 
emerged as a distinct waterway. And everywhere, 
out of the bog, out of the sand, were masses of rock in 
weird confusion, high-lighted by the moon, sending 
out dark, confusing shadows from the same source. 
Some seemed the last deposits of the melting glacier 
that had crumbled ages ago, some appeared deeper- 
rooted, while oth^s were apparently balanced upon 
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nubbins of hard stone at their base, not unlike enor- 
mous pegtops. 

The lathe of the weather, the rush of water and of 
sand-charged winds, had worn away their softer parts 
and left them in suggestive shapes. There were 
sphinxes, crouching or on tall pedestals, mammoth 
oysters set on edge, enormous mushrooms, ante- 
diluvian monsters standing here and there as if 
turned to stone like the unfortunates in the blue 
pool; heraldic monuments of a bygone age, mutilated 
by storm and time. Of red and white sand and 
limestone, they gave a first swift impression to Stone 
of being the pieces of a giants' chessboard, left at 
haphazard after an imdecided game. 

They lit a fire beside the pool and tethered the 
burros which munched away contentedly at the grass. 
All four lit their pipes and Harvey made a pot of 
coffee that they sipped out of tin cups. Sleep did not 
come readily. They were too eager for the morning. 
It was easy to see that Healy might have hard work 
finding any especial rock among all these shadowed 
shapes and stone nightmares but it was also hard 
work to sit quietly. So Ali Baba might have felt, 
arrived at the robbers' cave, thought Stone, suddenly 
realizing he had forgotten the magic word. 

"Wot kind of a rock was it?" asked Larkin. "K 
we hall 'unted for it, mebbe we could find it." 

But Healy was stubborn. 

"Couldn't be done. No use tiring ourselves out." 

" Ho ! Very well, then, I won't tell you my hend of 
it. To 'ell wiv your rock!" But Larkin did not 
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sulk long. He was bubbling over with the thought 
of imminent riches and he could not long keep 
silent. 

"Me, I'm goin' to buy me a steam yot," he said, 
"Sail round the bloomin' world in it. I'll pick hout 
the plyces I like best and build a 'ouse in hevery one 
of 'em hin the style of the coimtry." 

"Leaving a wife or so in every one of them?'* 
sneered Healy. 

"No, you mucker," said Larkin, cheerfully. "I 
leave that sort of thing for you." 

"Got your eye on some special one?" persisted 
Healy. But Larkin was not to be drawn. He was 
too happy in his dreams. 

"I knew a guy once 'oo said money was a burden,'* 
he went on. "Watch me. Honly I hain't hever 
goin' broke: I've 'ad hall of that I'm needin' for one 
lifetime. Hafter a w'ile I suppose I'll settle down. 
Haf ter I've seen the world a bit. I'll land final in the 
hold country, buy me hup some hold mansion with 
lots of trees habout it and big lawns for the kids to 
pl'y hon." 

"Whose kids?" asked Healy. 

"Not yours," retorted Larkin. "And it's none of 
your bloody bizness, 'Ealy. I suppose you'll start a 
Monte Carlo. It's 'ard to quit the sucker gyme, they 
tell me," he ended. 

"What do you mean by that?" asked Healy, 
angrily. "I've stood about all I'm going to from 
you, you guttersnipe!" 

"Then sit down to it, hold top. And there's worse 
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places to be bom in than a gutter, 'Ealy. Pleasant 
dreams. I b'lieve I can sleep, after hall." 

He proved his assertion inside of ten minutes by 
snoring lustily. Harvey turned in imperturbably. 
If it had been diamonds instead of gold, thought 
Stone, whimsically, the prospector would not have 
taken the prospect of wealth so easily. It did not 
mean so much to him as the rest. As he had said, he 
was wedded to the desert, he had lost his appetites. 
One little diamond would have given him the prime 
satisfaction of his life, to refute those who had 
laughed at him. 

Drowsily Stone revolved a scheme for salting some 
lonely place with diamonds in the rough and then 
subtly guiding Harvey in the right direction. He 
could do things like that now, for surely Lyman 
would be vindicated to-morrow. And there was 
Lola! 

Healy had caterpillared himself in his blanket; the 
burros were browsing on the scanty herbage. The 
heavy breathing of the others helped Stone to his 
own sleep. The voice of Larkin woke him, talking 
in his sleep. 

"A wall hof solid gold, Peggy, wiv di'monds in it! 
The biggest for you, and the pick of the gold for hour 
wedding ring. Glitterin' — ^glitterin' like the Milky 

Wy!'* 

The voice droned off and Stone lay awake, looking 
straight up at the filmy web of starlight that had 
furnished Lyman's metaphor. He heard a light 
footstep in the sand, felt the vibration rather than 
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actually listened to it, and in a second he was wide- 
awake, sitting up, his automatic in his hand. 

"Awake?" asked Healy, standing over him. "I 
couldn't sleep, either. Thought I heard some coyotes 
or something prowling round and got up to see. 
Nothing doing, though.*' He sat down by the fire and 
rolled a cigarette. How long since Healy had left 
the fire. Stone wondered. But there was no answer to 
that problem and soon Healy blanketed himself again. 
Before Stone got to sleep the sky began to lighten. 
Harvey stirred and Stone helped him get breakfast. 

The fire going and the coflfee on, Harvey left Stone 
to slice the bacon and went to look after the burros. 
Larkin yawned, sat up and sneezed in the sharp air. 
Then Healy awoke as Harvey returned. 

"Couple of coyotes prowlin' roimd last night," 
said Harvey. "Jest seen the tracks of the cowardly 
varmints." 

"I heard them last night," said Healy. "Got up 
and chased them off. Woke Stone up while I was 
doing it. Let's eat. I want to fijid that rock. It 
isn't going to be as easy as I thought. Hurry up with 
the grub, Harvey." 

After a mug of coffee Healy got up, saying he had 
enough, and wandered off among the multitude of 
rocks and boulders that speedily hid him from sight. 
Larkin swallowed what was on his plate and an- 
nounced his intention of following him. 

" ' E just 'ates to come through wif 'is hend of it," 
he said. " If 'e was at the bother hend of this bizness, 
you and me 'ud never see that wall of quartz an' 
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gold that I was dreaming about hall night. I'm 
goin' hafter 'im and see just w'ot 'e's hup to." And 
he followed Healy. 

"You see," said Stone to Harvey, " this news was 
given to us in sections by a man named Lyman who 
figured one would keep check on the other, and who 
charged us with seeing that his daughter, from whom 
he had separated, was found and given a fair half. 
Healy is to show Larkin the rock and Larkin will show 
us the placer-bed. That, of course, is one of these 
dried-up water-courses." 

" Lyman? " Harvey was looking at Stone with wide- 
open eyes. "You mean Wat Lyman, who had two 
partners, Dave Sims and Lem Burden?" 

"He had two partners named Dave and Lem," 
said Stone. "I don't know their second names. 
But that's the man. Did you know him?" 

" I did nigh on to twenty-five years ago. Dead, is 
he? He was a tough chap, too. So Lyman's gone 
across the range? And it's his strike you're after? 
We all savvied he'd made one, though the three of 
'em kep' their mouths shet mighty close about it. 
Lyman trailed farther west, I heard, but Dave an' 
Lem stuck around and went out to find the place. 
They had a bit of a row, so they went separate. And 
never come back. Desert got 'em, or the 'Faches, 
more likely." 

"I think it's either Dave or Lem, or both, up there 
in Stone Men Cafion," said Stone. 

" By the great Homed Toad, I believe yo're right ! " 
said Harvey slapping his leg. " I never thought of it 
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afore. I 'member lookin' at their specimens. Much 
like what you had, for placer stuff, but there was 
quartz, too, onless I'm mistaken. It was fear of the 
Taches kep' 'em off an' hope of the gold thet took 
'em to their death like it nigh did us. They was 
busted most of the time, bein' prospectors. It ain't 
often the gold-digger gits in on the dividends. Chap 
named Castro staked 'em." 

It was Stone's turn for astonishment. 

^*The same Castro who's running a gambling and 
dancing joint at Mexicali?" he asked. *^Joe Cas- 
tro?" 

"'Shouldn't wonder. This Castro I mean was a 
young chap then but he was in the same game. A 
slick one and a crook but smooth enough to get by. 
So it's Wat Lyman's mine. Well, well." 

He fell to musing. Stone did not say anything 
about the specimens of quartz that the partners of 
Lyman had exhibited. He, too, was thinking. Cas- 
tro had grubstaked Dave and Lem to find this mine. 
And he had, through Healy, attempted to grub- 
stake them in the same endeavour. It was a strange 
tangle and he groped for the end of the thread. Then 
Harvey spoke again. 

"'Twouldn't take very long to test each of them 
dry crick-beds," said Harvey, "once jrou foimd the 
rock. Once you knew it was somewhar near the 
headwaters, for that matter. Yore man wasn't over 
and above smart in hiding his information, I figger." 

"It doesn't seem so," admitted Stone, a little 
puzzled at the seeming simplicity of the second move. 
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''We'll wait to see what Larkin has to show us. 
There's a third move and that's mine. It hinges on 
finding the placer-creek but it has another secret 
tacked on to it. And a good one." 

"I ain't bin figgerm' with a heap of enthusiasm 
over thet placer of yores," said Harvey. "I ain't 
strong for dry-placers. K you can git water to 'em, 
or them to water, it's diflFerent, but they's a heap of 
gold scattered round thet's still lyin' loose for lack 
of water. Dry-washin' is wasteful and it ain't often 
the wind is strong enough to winnow the dust. Not 
but what yore specimens was promisin' enough but 
if I was you I wouldn't bank extry strong on no dry- 
placer. No, sirree." 

"I'm not," said Stone. "Here comes Larkin." 

The Cockney came up to them disconsolate. 

"I lost 'im," he said. "Giv' me the sKp. Too 
many rocks to keep 'im in sight. But 'e's gone plumb 
hover to the south cliffs. That is I trailed 'im's far 
as the sand showed 'is tracks." 

"Going to dimb for a better view," suggested 
Stone. But the minutes passed and Healy did not 
make his appearance. They discussed a search- 
party, thinking he might have got lost or hurt in some 
way, when he reappeared smoking the end of a 
cigarette which he threw aside as he saw them. His 
face was flushed and his eyes shining with excite- 
ment. 

" Found it ! " he said. " It was close by all the time» 
but it kept me guessing to locate it. Come on." He 
swumg on his heels to lead the way. Larkin pulled 
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at Stone's sleeve to hold him back and as Healy and 
Harvey went out of sight behind a great boulder the 
Cockney swooped down on the end of the cigarette 
that Healy had thrown away, picked it up, separated 
the remaining tobacco from the paper, and spread the 
result out on the pahn of his hand for Stone to inspect. 

**Look at this fag/' he said, his voice hoarse and 
whispering. "See that baccy and that paper? 
Remember, Healy always smokes rice pypers and 
Bull. So do you. I smoke a pipe and Harvey does 
w'en *e don't chew." 

"What of it?" 

** Wot hof it? This pyper's brown and the baccy's 
long cut. There hain't hany long-cut baccy in the 
crowd. Now w'ot do yer myke of it?" 

"Healy may have got some diflFerent papers and 
tobacco at the sanitarium, that's all," said Stone. 
"Very likely, I should think. You're over-suspicious, 
Larkin. You don't like Healy." 

" Yah, I 'ates 'im ! Just you wait. Just you " 

"They're calling to us," said Stone. "Come 
on. 

They found Healy and Harvey at the foot of a great 
chunk of red sandstone, roughly oval in its circum- 
ference. There was an odd projection like a spout 
at one end and it was curiously topped with a low 
pinnacle. 

" Teapot Rock ! " said Healy, triumphantly. " You 
two get lost? This is the place, all right. A red rock 
like a teapot, Lyman told me, with a round white 
stone at its foot like a great saucer. There it is. No 
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mistaking it. See the spout and the lid? Now> 
Lefty/' 

Larkin took out his compass, loosened the set- 
screw, tapped it, and surveyed the rock. 

"So that's it," he said. "Now, then." He spoke 
the next sentence slowly as if trying to repeat some- 
thing by rote — exactly as he had got it from the lips 
of the dying Lyman. "From the top of the rock 
Healy shows you, west-by-north, eighty d^rees west- 
of-north." 

" Sure you've got the figures right? " asked Healy. 
"Didn't you write them down?" 

"Sure I did," grinned Larkin, taking out his knife. 
" Sure I did. Once hon a bit of pyper, before I come 
hout to you folks that night. Then I burned up the 
pyper haf ter I put 'em where nobody would be likely 
to find 'em, case they went snoopin' round me w'ile I 
was asleep." 

He loosened his belt and hitched round his stout 
khaki breeches, turning down the band and ripping 
the stitches that attached a square of linen which bore 
the maker's name and size marks. He tore it loose 
and exhibited on the back of the linen letters and 
figures in indelible pencil, tiuned purple by the sweat 
of his body but quite legible. 

WXN. 80" w OF N. 

He put his compass in his pocket and started 
scrambling up the worn ledges of the rock like a 
monkey, Stone hard on his heels and Harvey follow- 
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ing. Healy, with his wounded arm, stayed on the 
ground, watching them eagerly. Once on the top, 
they placed the compass and Harvey set his beside 
it. Three pairs of eyes followed the trend of the 
compass points. Then Stone and Harvey straight- 
ened up in bitter disappointment. For where they 
looked for a gap in the wall the cliffs were the most 
solid, an unbroken escarpment from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty feet high, taking in a segment that 
ranged from northwest to southwest, an arc range of 
easily ninety degrees, a quarter of the entire amphi- 
theatre. Even allowing for differences in compass, 
for all reasonable variation, there was nothing but 
blank wall facing them. But Larkin chuckled. 

^^You didn't hexpect to find hit so heasy as hall 
that, did yer ? '* he asked. " *Ealey knows it hain't so 
simple. Hold Lyman was a fox. Look right where 
my compass marks the heighty degrees west-of -north. 
The rock's hall twisted, hain't it? See that yellow 
dirt that rims all the walls 'cept right there, where 
it's mixed up with a lot of colours, hall goin* criss- 
cross? That's the hopening of the placer-creek. 
But a hearthquake filled it up. Lyman savvied it 
from the look of the rock. 'Appened way back, 'e 
said. You'll find your placer on the mesa, back of 
where hit's filled in." 

Harvey nodded comprehension and Stone read the 
meaning of the jumbled strata that had fallen against 
each other and wedged in the original mouth of the 
side ravine. It was a well-guarded secret. 

They slid and jumped to the groimd and all four 
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of them set off at a run toward the distant diff. 
Half-way Harvey stopped and shouted: 

They ain't no sense in goin' over thar/' he said. 
Thar ain't no way to dimb thet cliff. We got to 
go east or west to the nearest openin' and work bade 
along the mesa to whar the stream didn't run so 
deep." 

They stopped and looked at eadi other like a lot 
of foolish sdioolboys. 

"Of course," said Stone. "Look here, what's 
the use of fooling with the placer at all ? It's hard 
to work and what's in it is nothing compared with 
the Madre d'Oro. It's all right as a side-issue. But 
the quartz is the big thing. The placer is only a 
pointer. We'll have to test it to make siure, but we 
might as well take the burros along and go after the 
big thing." 

Harvey looked at him in surprise. 

Thar ain't likely to be no water up thar," he said 
I don't rightly git you erbout that Madre d'Oro. 
That means the Mother Lode. I thought you was 
after a placer?" 

Stone slapped him on the shoulder. 

"We're after a chunk of the mother-lode, too, old 
man," he said. "And you'U be in on it, if it has to be 
out of my share." 

"That'll be hall right," interjected Larkin. 

"The water that once ran in that placer-bed came 
out of a big butte up on the mesa," said Stone. 
" There are several of them up there but this one was, 
I fancy, used as a sort of temple-fortress, from what 
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Lyman told me. He rambled a good bit but I've 
pieced it together. The main thing is that he 
traced the gold along the dry bed of the creek, getting 
coarser all the way, till he came to the butte. He 
and his partners thought they saw traces of masonry 
walling up a low cave where the water had originally 
issued. They figured that the gold was once washed 
out of the butte by the water through this cave. 
Then the Apaches arrived on the scene and they took 
shelter on the top of the butte. Later they foimd a 
way inside and out again. Never mind that part of 
the story. But there's water inside the butte, plenty 
of it, springs and reservoirs. And there's gold. 
Oodles of it." 

**How do you get inside the place?" asked Healy. 

"I'll show you that when we get there," said 
Stone. "But we'll need wood for Ught. I've got 
two electric torches but wood will help." 

All hands made light work of packing the burros 
and breaking camp. Healy worked with the rest, 
handing the lighter articles to Harvey who made up 
the packs and threw the hitches. The gap to the 
west seemed the nearest and they hiuried up the 
deep gully to the mesa level and worked north imtil 
they judged they were over the opening that had 
been closed by the upheaval. Prom the edge they 
picked out Teapot Rock with its white saucer and 
checked off the compass direction. There was hardly 
need for this. Depressions in the ground, the up- 
thrusts of distorted fault-rocks, plainly traced the 
course of the ancient stream and farther back, where 
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the disturbance had died out, it revealed itself dis- 
tinctly as a dry creek leading back to a great mound. 
There were several of these, vast hulks of dark red 
rock pushing up from the tableland, looking as if they 
might be the remains of ancient cities crumbled and 
buried by Time beneath the desert soil. Their 
beetling walls and flattened tops seemed very much 
alike, save that one of them held enormous treasure, 
the path to which was the bed of the perished stream. 

Harvey would not immediately test the placer. 

"If it's as you was told," he said, "we'll make a 
better job higher up whar the colours is apt to be 
coarser. Thar ain't no wind ter speak of, fer dry- 
washin'." 

Perforce they curbed their impatience and trailed 
him until he stopped and took a shovel with a square 
of canvas from a burro. He carefully selected a 
spot and took off several shovelfuls before he made 
closer inspection, sifting some of the stuff through 
his fingers. His old eyes were alight as he dug his 
shovel deep and sent the contents high into the air 
with a twist that shot the Ughter particles spraying 
wide, while the heavier grains pattered down on the 
canvas. Then all four flopped on their knees about 
the cloth while Harvey poked at the scattered heap. 

"We've hit it," he said. 

There was no need of his words. Distinct among 
the dirt showed grains and pellets of dull yellow, 
unmistakeable. Gold! Harvey hefted some of 
them before he passed them to Stone. 

"Prime stuff," he said. "And fresh from the 
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quartz. It ain't waterwom. Raw from the matrix. 
No use wastin' time here if thet*s whar it come from." 
They all looked to where the butte stood up dark 
against the northern sky, the bulk of its mass choco- 
late, its western end aflame in the levelling rays of the 
setting Sim. It looked like an ancient fortress. Giant 
cactus stood sultry all about it. 



CHAPTER Xra 



MADRE d'oRO 



ET of gold ran in their veins. Harvey seemed 
to have thrown off his years and was as eager 
as any of them. Close at hand was the first 
prize he had ever drawn in the long lottery of his 
prospecting. A Uttle food was snatched, the burros 
were given a little grain and some grass brought in 
from the valley, and then they prepared for the con- 
quest of the butte. 

It seemed to have felt the influence of the quake 
that had filled up the gorge of the placer-creek, for it 
tilted slightly to the east and there was a superficial 
fracture on that side, where the rock showed less de- 
composed than the rest of it. The winds seemed to 
have piled up about its base for, try as they did in 
the waning daylight, they could not see any signs 
of the walled-up cavern through which the spring had 
once issued. Stone fancied it had been so blocked by 
the priests who inhabited or frequented it, to prevent 
the precious mineral from being washed away from 
the matrix within; for he recollected Lyman's wan- 
dering sentences about mununies and skulls and 
fancied that this place must have been both temple 
and fortress to a dead race. 

Besides this crack, the mass was fluted from base 
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to summit by a natural chimney that widened 
suddenly halfway up and then narrowed again. It 
was broken here and there by ledges, but Larkin 
surveyed it ruefully when Stone announced it as 
their stairway. 

"Nice flight of steps, I don't fink/' he exclaimed. 
" Chap could come down heasy enough but — ^hup? I 
hain't a bloomin' buzzard. Hain't there hany lift? " 

"They used to have ladders, I fancy, that they 
drew up after them," said Stone. "Reaching from 
one ledge to another. But Lyman got up this way 
and so can we." 

"It looks as if you could climb to the top from the 
other side fairly easily,," announced Healy. 

"Wot good 'ud that do us?" demanded Larkin. 
"Want to roost on top of the bloody crag? Wot do 
you fink we are? Heagles?" 

"This is where the rope comes in handy," said 
Stone. "The first part of that chinmey isn't so 
difficult if you use your elbows and knees. We've 
got some spikes and our prospectors' hanmiers. It 
can be done. Lyman did it." 

"Wot made 'im tackle it in the first place?" per- 
sisted Larkin. "Is there a door hup there some- 
wheres?" 

"There's a way in," said Stone. "As for Lyman, 
he was sure there was gold inside and he knew such 
buttes were sometimes honeycombed with caves. 
There were three of them, you remember. They 
weren't likely to quit without exploring the whole 
butte as far as they could climb. Anyway, there is an 
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entrance up there. The moon's coming up. Give 
me some of those spikes and a hammer. I'll tackle 
it with the rope. The rock isn't so hard. I can 
drive them in as I go. Then we'll have a ladder with 
a rope for hand-rail." 

^'I'll have a job to manage it," said Healy, dubi- 
ously. 

We'll git you up there, 'Ealey," said Larkin. 
Where we go you go, hold pal, till this job's through 
with, located, develluped, an' the girl is found and 
'as got 'er share. Your arm hain't so bad. I saw 
you lifting with it this afternoon." Healy made no 
answer and Larkin went on. 

" Let me tackle it. Stone," he begged. " I'm a two- 
'anded climber and a bit of a hacrobat, though you 
mightn't think it ter look at me. I hused to be a 
steeple-jack once. If I can't myke it, you 'ave a 
try." 

He took off his boots and socks while the round 
moon rose and flooded the mesa, silvering the 
eastern side of the butte, flinging its rays fairly into 
the chimney. It was getting cold, but they did not 
notice it. Harvey cut down some prickly-pear cactus 
and made a hedge across a hollow at the foot of the 
cliff in which to place the burros. They had watered 
themselves and the beasts with what they carried in 
their canteens. 

"Only enough fodder for another meal for the 
burros," Harvey said. "We'll have to take a trip 
with them back to the grass to-morrow." 

"It won't take long to blast out all the gold they 
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can carry," said Stone. "Then we'll register our 
location notices and arrange for developing the mine 
properly. It'll take a stamp mill to dean up, I 
suppose." 

"First find your gold," said Larkin. " 'Ere goes." 

With the rope slung across his shoulders, he tackled 
the narrow chute. The strength packed into his 
squatty body was prodigious. With his fingers 
hooked in a crevice, he drew himself up, his naked feet 
clinging like Umpets, his legs wide straddled, hanging 
with one hand while he drove in a spike. 

"Hey!" he shouted down. "I know 'ow Lyman 
made it. Syme w'y I am. They's old spikes 'ere 
but they're rusted hout, most of 'em." In an 
incredibly short space of time he mounted to the 
first ledge, stood on it, and called down again. 

"It's four or five foot wide," he said. He rolled a 
cigarette and Ut it, smoking while he got his breath, 
then flung the spark far out. " Goin' hup ! " he cried, 
and started on again. From now on he progressed 
rapidly. He had found sockets chiselled in the rock, 
he told them, where masonry had once been set. 
Nearly a hundred feet above he reached the widened 
place and disappeared. They heard the soimd- of 
hammering. Presently he came swiftly down, grasp- 
ing the double line with his hands, clutching the 
rock with his bare toes, ignoring the spikes he had 
driven. 

Didn't want to cut my tootsies," he announced. 
It'll be O. K. wiv boots on. Heasy! S'y, there's 
a wide ledge running roimd that scoop like a 'orse- 
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shoe. Regular terrace at the back. But I'm Mowed 
hif I can see any 'ole to go in." 

"It's there," said Stone. "Now, then, we want to 
send up our rifles, the dynamite and caps, pick and 
drills, some grub, and the electric torches." 

"Why the rifles? asked Healy. "Think you're 
going to find game in there?" 

"There's no sense in leaving them," said Stone, 
quietly. "We might need them. It's too bad we 
have to leave the burros outside. We don't know 
how cold it's going to be in there. We'U need some 
wood for fire and Ught. These torches ought to be 
saved for an emergency. How about blankets?" 

"We'll be warm henough," said Larkin. "And 
we won't sleep none, I fancy. Git a move on." 

They collected what they were to take up with 
them. Harvey was to be the last to moimt and send 
up the stuff by the line. Larkin ascended first, 
stopping on the ledge to call directions down to 
Healy who made a slow job of it, though he managed 
to use his injured arm sufficiently to help himself 
considerably. The rope was strong and able to bear 
double weight and Stone backed Healy, who could 
only clutch the line with one hand. At the first 
ledge he was exhausted but determined to go on, 
with a dogged persistence that they could not but 
admire. 

"Let Stone come hup wiv me," said Larkin, 
exasperated at the snail's pace. "We'll make a loop 
at the end of the line for you to stand in and the two 
of us can 'aul you. You needn't be hafraid we'll 
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drop yer,^ he jeered. **Jest so long as you pl'y 
straight, my bucko, we'll do the syme." 

Healy said nothing and they rigged the rope as 
Larkin had suggested, after Stone and he had reached 
the final ledge. Healy came up slowly and carefully 
but they managed it successfully and then let down 
the line for the bundles and for Harvey, who ascended 
handily. Stone hauled in the rope at the last and 
coiled it to take with them. 

Then he led the way to the back of the horseshoe. 

"Now whereas your door?" asked Larkin. "Or 
do I push a bell?'* 

"You're not so far wrong," answered Stone. He 
scanned closely the face of the rock on which the rays 
of the full moon beat powerfully. 

"Ah!" he ejaculated at last with an emotion that 
showed the stress he was under. "Here it is." He 
traced with his fingers a crude but eflfectively de- 
signed symbol chiselled deeply in the cliff. The 
edges were weatherworn, some of it was badly flaked, 
but they made out clearly enough the shape of a bird 
that might have been meant for either crow or eagle, 
big-taloned, with a great beak. Between beak and 
daws it held an object that looked not imlike a bone, 
a shaft ending in a ring at the lower end with the top 
flattened out into the shape of a spade. It was 
probably intended for a rattlesnake, with the ring 
to represent the rattles. 

Stone pushed heavily on the boss within the circle 
without result. 

"Nobody 'ome!" nervously jested Larkin. 
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The stone resisted, seemingly solid as the butte it- 
self. Larkin tried with strong thumb and fingers 
and then Harvey. Nothing happened. 

Wot does it do?** asked Larkin, petulantly. 
Nice lot of Jugginses we are, tryin' to poke a w*y 
through a bloomin' paving stone!" 

"I don't know exactly what it does do," admitted 
Stone. "Lyman was pretty far gone. He told me 
to push the knob at the bottom of the thing the bird 
was holding. That was almost the last thing he said." 

"Bet you tuppence farden 'e's larfing at hus now," 
said Larkin, gloomily. 

"Where's that hammer you used. Lefty?" asked 
Stone at last. "We can't shift it without force, and 
we'll have to take a chance on breaking it." 

"Ow in 'ell did Lyman know w'ot it was for?" 
asked Larkin as he handed him the tool. 

"I don't know. He didn't have time to tell me 
much. He may have heard about it from someone. 
An Lidian perhaps. May have tried it because he 
thought it was here for a purpose. Those old ladders 
led somewhere." 

"Oh, for Gawd's sake 'it th^ bloody knob!" Larkin 
burst out. "Bust hit if you 'ave to." 

Stone still hesitated. There was evidently some 
mechanical principle that opened up the rock. A 
contrivance made by some tribe that flourished long 
before the cliff-dwellers of Mancos, before even the 
Mayans. And he feared by one blow to destroy the 
mechanism, to shut them off entirely from whatever 
lay within. The nervous sweat dripped into his eyes 
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and he wiped it off with the back of his hand. Then 
he poised the hammer and struck fairly at the knob. 
It seemed to give as it shattered. 

There was a grating sound, the rushing noise of 
water, and an opening gaped before them, a slab of the 
rock that had fitted so snugly as to defy inspection 
sliding down. A massive panel of granite eighteen 
inches thick settled with a muffled sound and a gush 
of damp but warm air came out. The moon shone 
through the gap and revealed a slanting passage the 
untouched roof of which showed that it was natural 
though the sides had been roughly squared and 
perhaps widened. 

"'Ow do yer shut it?" asked Larkin. "There 
hain't some sort of a trap to it, you suppose? " 

"Lyman shut it. It may work only from the 
outside but I'm afraid we've smashed the connection. 
It is hydraulic, of course." 

"Hof course," echoed Larkin. "Wot do we care? 
Give us a torch." 

Harvey handed him one and he turned on the 
switch. The tunnel bent abruptly to the right. 
Larkin turned the comer and led the way, chanting 
in a voice that echoed loudly: 

Ail, 'ail, the gang's all 'ere, 
Wot the 'ell do we care? 
Wot the 'ell do we care? 
Wot the 'ell do we care now? 

A swarm of bats came blundering out as they 
followed the Cockney, descending the narrow passage 
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into the heart of the place with the sound of falling 
water ever present. The way twisted to the IdFt and 
then zigzagged. On the roof they marked the smut 
of ancient torches. It opened out at last into a 
chamber and there, standing about the walls, or piled 
up, as Lyman had said, '"like cordwood," were 
hundreds of mmnmied bodies, shrunken, distorted, 
with wisps of black hair still clinging to their heads 
and teeth showing between shrivelled gums. 

^^ Greetings, gents," said the irrepressible Larkin. 
" Which w*y to the treasure-chamber? " 

There were three arched openings to this rudely 
vaulted morgue and Larkin, still in the lead, tried the 
centre one. But he backed out. 

"Don't like the pattern of the linoleum they got in 
there," he said. "Skulls hall hover the bloomin' 
shop. I crunched 'em. Try hagain." 

The opening to the right pitched sharply down and 
they followed it. It was getting distinctly hotter and 
the sweat began to pour off them. 

"Oo was it said blankets?" queried Larkin who 
was the only one disposed to chatter. "We'll be 
needin' hice-bags soon." By now the noise of pour- 
ing water was so loud that they could barely hear him 
but there was no sign of it, no moisture on the rock. 

"Look hout!" cried Larkin, suddenly. "We've 
come to the jumping-horf plyce." 

The passage emerged on a ledge forming a 
gallery that seemed to run around a great space, the 
path vanishing in the darkness to left and right as 
they lined up by the side of Larkin and stood on the 
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edge of a void. The sound of the water had dead- 
ened somewhat and Larkin's syllables came back in a 
distant echo. They appeared to have entered the 
hoUow core of the butte. 

Stone switched on his torch and the two rays swept 
the place. First, down to a floor fifty feet below 
them, then up, farther than the stored electricity 
could penetrate, and then across to where something 
shone ghostly and gUttering. 

"Gawd! Look at it!" 

The spectacle seemed to emerge slowly from the 
gloom as if it gathered light from the two torches, a 
great ghostly wall of quartz or marble, milky-white, 
with numberless studs and points and snaky lines 
that gleamed and twinkled as the beams shifted. It 
was the Madre d'Ore! The Mother of Gold! A 
portion of the great mother-lode whose discovery was 
the dream of every miner! 

They gasped as they gazed their fill and then 
sought for a way to get closer to the gorgeous thing. 
They found the path to their right was hewn out into 
steps, much worn, but possible, and so got down to 
the floor and walked across toward the shining 
matrix. The rock sounded hollow under their feet. 
From one place steam rose like a wraith; the torch 
ray showed a circular hole and, through the rising 
mist, black water running swiftly. It was hot, un- 
doubtedly volcanic, but after it cooled it would 
serve for drink. The ancient stream of the placer 
might have flowed scalding water once upon a time. 
Stone fancied. 
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Thirst did not bother them as they set down the 
stuff they had brought and stood close to the foot of 
this savage reredos. It seemed to hang like a 
magnificent curtain, fifty feet wide, at least, and 
reaching far up into the darkness. How thick, they 
hardly dared conjecture. The floor from which it 
sprang, and which might have been scraped and 
stoped out by the Indian miners who worshipped this 
marvellous thing, was no longer hollow, as it had 
been above where the steaming water ran, and 
Harvey stumbled into the charred remnants of a fire. 
Lyman and his partners must have lighted this when 
they saw "the great wall of it, reachin' way up into 
the darkness." Now the fire was charcoal and ashes, 
Lyman was dust, two men lay in the blue pool at the 
head of Stone Men Cafion, and the bones of all the 
rest of them who had tried to reach the treasiu^ were 
scattered graveless. 

Then a very wonderful thing happened: From 
high above them, through a rift that opened to the 
sky, with ragged edges that proclaimed it a natural 
window, the moon shot a shaft of light. It struck 
the matrix high up and invested it with a mystical, 
shimmering lustre that seemed to give it trans- 
parency, to make the gold hang in translucent space. 

"The Milky Way," said Stone, softly. 

It was not strange that a wild race should have 
preserved this thing in all its beauty, have worshipped 
before it as a shrine. It was easy to conjure up 
mystic rituals held before its splendour wliile the 
moon illumined it or torches, borne in the hands of the 
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dead priests now stacked like cordwood in the upper 
chambers, gave light for weird sacrifices. 

The four white men watched the magic of the 
moonlight slowly shifting downward over the face of 
the Madre d'Oro and a sense of awe and desecration 
stole over then. Then the moon sailed on and the 
rift darkened. They switched on again one of the 
electric torches. 

"It's a'most a pity to tech it," said Harvey with 
a sigh. "Sure is bewtiful." 

" It's a pity to waste it/* Larkin came back. " It'll 
be more beyewtiful w'en that gold is stacked up in 
twenty-dollar gold pieces. Beats the mint, don't it? 
'Ow do we git at it, Stone? " 

They built a fire out of the wood they had brought, 
piling it carefully, to get the most service from the 
sticks in the way of flame and, conserving one torch, 
started work with drill and hammer. The quartz 
was easy to handle, the drill sank into it evenly and 
readily, and they laughed and jested as they went at 
it, Harvey and Stone taking turns at the sledge while 
Healy held the torch for their better guidance. 

The size of the open space that made up this central 
cavern they could not determine, neither could they 
tell whether it was natural or partly artificial. The 
sound of their voices went echoing up and around and 
the strokes of the hammer on the steel returned 
sharply. They put in six charges along the foot and 
six more in the face of the hanging wall, capped and 
fused their dynamite and then, before they lit the 
fuses, decided to have a drink of water. 
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It was a muggy place and their work, plus their 
excitement, with the heat thrown out from the fire, 
had left them saturated with sweat, even to Healy, 
who had done Uttle but look on and show the light. 
Harvey lowered his canteen through the hole into the 
subterranean stream and brought it up with the 
cloth covering sUghtly steaming. 

"It's goin' ter be a long time between drinks, wait- 
ing for that stuff to cool," said Larkin. '^But the 
sides of my froat are stickin' together. Give it to 



me. 



He tested it with his tongue, making a wry face. 
But he finally swallowed it. 

"Tastes like brimstone and treacle — ^without the 
treacle,** he said. "Flat beer's champagne to it. 
But it's wet." The liquid was strongly impregnated 
with minerals and Stone decided it would not do for a 
steady drinking diet. 

^'Hall it needs," opined Larkin, watching the 
others take their portion, "is sugar, lemon, nutmeg, 
and Scotch whisky. Partickler the Scotch whisky. 
Then it wouldn't 'urt if you forgot the water." 

Stone and Harvey touched off the fuses and they 
all backed up across the vault, the torches out, and 
watched the fizzing, spitting sparks while the seconds 
seemed interminable. 

The charges went off in a volley with a great flare 
that gave them gUmpses of ceilmg rocks high above 
them and also of the gold-seamed marble lifting into 
space. The air swept upon them as if they had been 
struck with a heavy web of cloth, and all about the 
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place the reverberations crashed and rolled while the 
reek of exploded gases forced itself down to their 
lungs and started them coughing. 

Then out of the heights grisly shapes came top- 
pling from shelves and ledges in a ghastly rain of 
ancient mummies disturbed by the crash and shock 
of the explosion, their desiccated bodies breaking into 
shreds and powder that lined mouth and nostrils with 
this nauseating dust of the dead. They did not know 
the nature of this descent until Stone switched on his 
torch and they saw all about them, strewing the floor 
of the place, the crumbled remnants, dried-up heads 
that leered at them, broken off from the brittle 
trunks, bits of brown bone sticking out from what 
had once been flesh. Stone saw Healy swiftly cross 
himself while Larkin shuddered and Harvey leaned 
over and was frankly sick. Stone felt inclined to 
emulate him. The horrid pluviiun was in his ears 
and hair and eyes, it had sifted down his collar, and it 
was hard to shake off the suggestion that these shapes 
had launched themselves upon the invaders in one 
last attempt to guard their holy of holies, to protect 
the savage, sacred shrine from profanation. 

But as they went forward to where the milky 
quartz was piled up on the floor with the gold shining 
from it thick as herring scales on a seine after a big 
haul, they forgot all superstition, and all the ghosts of 
a thousand generations could not have stopped their 
final rush. The fire was out and scattered by the 
explosion but they squatted down in front of the 
shattered matrix and gloated while Stone and Larkin 
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played the beams of the two torches on the treasure- 
dump. To hold the mining phrase, the quartz was 
fairly rotten with the gold. The dynamite had rent 
away tons of the wall, the crisp edges of the fractures 
white "as sugar, and tossed great splinters and cubes 
in heaps while two cracks went snaking up and out 
into the blackness. But the explosive had failed to 
pierce, or even indicate, the thickness of the walL 
And everywhere it was larded with gold, sown with 
it, stuffed with it. Chunks of the precious mineral 
lay loose, torn from the matrix. There were hollows 
in the marble that had been packed with gold, there 
was not a square foot of it that did not contain some 
measure of yellow ore. 

They hunkered down before the heap with the two 
torches stuck in crevices and, like so many stone* 
breakers on a coimtry road, pecked away at the 
fragments with hammers and drills. Healy with 
his one arm was as avid as the rest. They cracked 
the quartz and picked out the virgin gold as if they 
had been cracking the walnuts of Midas, working on 
at frantic speed imtil sheer fatigue slowed them up. 
Each had his own heap of gold mingled with slivers 
of quartz and each looked instinctively to see how his 
compared with the rest, their faces weary, pinched, 
avaricious. Healy's pile was much the smallest. 
Stone got up. 

"Hell!" he said, "this is a partnership proposition." 
And kicked all the gold together. "Let's put in 
another shot." 

They all stretched stiffly as they rose and pounded 
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away again with drill and hammer. Once more the 
explosion came and a few more mummies fell from 
their roosts, but they were prepared for them this 
time and did not mind them. What troubled them 
most was the acrid stench of the gas. Coupled with 
the heat of the place and their labours, it gave them 
all dull headaches as they once more went to getting 
out their golden kernels. The second attack had 
slightly deepened the first fijssures and excavations 
but there was no sign that the wall did not extend 
clear to the outer surface of the butte, veneered there 
by the granite. 

'"Begins to look as if it 'ud pay to tunnel in from 
outside with a pneumatic drill/* said Harvey. "By 
gum, thar's a heap of it! We ain't done more 'n 
nibble at a comer of it, like a mouse would a whole 
cheese." 

They went again at the gathering of their golden 
trove. It varied. Some of it seemed soft as the 
cheese that Harvey mentioned. It sliced dS. Some 
chipped, some flaked, some they gouged out> and the 
piles, now turned in every little while to the common 
heap that Stone had parted, grew continually. They 
sat in puddles of their own perspiration, pegging away 
automatically, their fingers bruised and bleeding as 
they handled the sharp fragments, unmindful of time 
or tiring muscles, of thirst, of anything but the de- 
Ught in seeing the gold pile up, in yellow kernels and 
bits of white quartz that were over-etubbom in re- 
leasing grip on their wealth, like a sublimated succo- 
tash. 
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Then the light from the torch began to wane, 
slowly diminishing, so that in the beginning they 
mistrusted their eyes more than the failing battery 
until the wire within the vacuum turned red, then 
blue, and vanished. Before Stone, by renewing a 
battery, could give them light again, they became 
swiftly conscious of their aching muscles, their 
splitting heads, and when the second torch revealed 
once more the piles of gold they had temporarily lost 
their magnetism. 

"Those were eight-hour batteries,** said Stone. 
"Probably burned a bit short." He looked at his 
watch. "It's half-past three,'* he announced. 
"Better leave this for a while and get up to fresher 
air. What with the fire and the dynamite, we've 
used this up too quickly and we've been working 
where the bad air has sunk to the floor. It'll be day- 
light by the time we get to the opening. Those burros 
have got to be fed and our grub is down at the 
bottom. I'm starving." 

"I'm hungry as a spring b'ar, myself," admitted 
Harvey. "And we got to water them burros. 
Better fill our canteens with this stuff, though it's 
no balm for a weak stummick." 

They ascended the way they had come and saw the 
gray light of the dawn through the entrance. Before 
they reached it the light turned to salmon and then 
to glowing orange. Stone set down the coil of rope 
with a sigh of relief. They had left the tools and 
dynamite in the great cavern. Larkin and Harvey 
carried the filled canteens. The morning wind blew 
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out of the eye of the rising sun and they gratefully 
filled their lungs with its sweetness. Behind them, 
in the bowels of the butte, they had left su£Scient 
gold to pack the burros to full capacity besides the 
actual necessities they must carry for the trip back 
to Miami. Verde was nearer but Globe was the 
county seat and it was vital that they should get the 
mine registered as soon as possible. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ON THE BUTTE 

BREAKFAST, both for themselves and the 
burros, was the first thing to do. Buoyant 
in spirits after the depression of the cavern 
with its muggy atmosphere, braced by the fresh air 
that, while it renewed oxygen to their limgs, brought 
also a surging realization of the success of their quest, 
they went joking down their makeshift ladder, Har- 
vey first, then Healy from ledge to ledge in the loop 
at the end of the rope, followed by Stone and Larkin. 
The burros were safe and soimd though imdoubtedly 
thirsty, for they greedily lapped up what water was 
not needed for the coffee though as it cooled it grew 
unmistakably stale and odorous of sulphur. Bacon 
was soon frying, the campbread on, and coffee brewed. 
Over the meal they held a council. 

"No use blastin' down more of thet rock," sug- 
gested Harvey. "Got all we kin tote now. 1*11 
meander down to Tonto Crick with the burros and 
give 'em a good feed. You chaps can be hauling up 
thet gold 'gainst my comin' back. We'll travel light 
an' leave ev'rything we can in the shape of tools. 
Mebbe you kin find some way of closin' thet rock 
ag'in. Stone?" 

"I can try, anyway," said Stone. "We'll set up 

ftsto 
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our monuments and notices and then hike it for 
Miami and the raikoad to Globe." 

"I'll go with Harvey,*' suggested Healy. "I 
wouldn't be much use in bringing up the gold and I 
don't want to tackle that cUmb again, unless I have 
to. It's hard work fending off from the cliff with one 
hand and my arm isn't in very good shape. I got 
too excited, I guess, and over-used it." 

"Come along," said Harvey. He stood up and 
gazed toward the rim of the mesa and the gorge 
whence they had emerged from the main cafion. 
"Hullo," he said, "what's this? Someone comin' 
our way. A whole herd of 'em. Something wrong 
here. Hear that?" 

" That," was the faint but unmistakable pop-pop of 
small arms, clear in the rare air, followed by the 
sharper crack of rifles. They all sprang to their 
feet. 

Racing toward the mesa at top speed, the powdery 
soil flying up in tiny clouds from the spuming hoofs, 
came two figures on horseback, leaning low over their 
ponies' withers. Now and then one of the figures 
twisted in the saddle and a tiny ball of white smoke 
showed, followed by the pop of a pistol. Behind 
them came a group of about a dozen, galloping hard, 
firing rifles from the pommel. The sun, moimting 
just above the mesa level, was dazzling, and they 
shaded their eyes for a better view. 

"Gels!" cried Harvey whose eyes, though old, 
were better trained for such conditions. "They're 
wearin' ridin' pants but they're sure 'nough gels. 
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An' them thet's alter 'em is Mexicans, spurrin* like 
the devil." 

Stone and Larkin ran for the chimnqr and the 
ladder. There was no doubt in thdr minds as to 
whom the girls were. Lola and P^ggy! Lit the 
stimulation of their discovery and the urge for break- 
fast they had left their rifles where they had placed 
them the night before, by the entrance to the tunnel. 
Stone reached the rope first and swarmed up it hand- 
over-hand, aided by the spikes, Larkin dose behind 
him. They gained the upper ledge and raced for the 
opening, gathering up two rifles apiece and returning. 
The rope hung limp. 

"Where in 'ell is 'Arvey?" panted Larkin. 
"•Ealy's funked it." 

"They'll come," shouted Stone. "Get busy with 
your rifle, man." 

They put down the extra guns and pumped 
cartridges into breeches as they came to the outer 
rim of the horseshoe ledge. The girls, with their 
lighter weights, maintained their distance though it 
looked as if their mounts were tiring. And their 
revolvers were more defiant than useful at the range 
ithat gave all the advantage to the larger party with 
their heavier weapons. From the altitude it was 
possible to fire at the Mexicans without danger to the 
fugitives, for the flight was at a tangent. 

"About eight 'undred yards," said Larkin as he 
swiftly raised his sights. Stone took his judgment 
and they both fired at once. Four or five bullets 
went wild before they got the range and then a horse 
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and man went crashing down. A second rider 
dropped from the saddle and lay sprawling on the 
sand as the band changed to open order but still came 
on. 

'"Myke it five 'undred and haim 'igh/' said 
Larkin. "Damn that *Arvey and 'Ealy. They've 
tricked us. I alius said they was in cahoots. Ah! 
I got yer that time» hold cocky! 'Ell, theyVe 'it one 
of the girls!'* 

Lola and Peggy were close enough now for recog- 
nition. Both had lost their hats and the dark flow- 
ing hair of Lola and the yellow locks of Peggy 
streamed behind them. The buckskin ridden by 
Lola suddenly leaped and started to plunge, a stream 
of blood showing high up on its flank. But the girl 
managed him and they came on toward the butte, 
firing no longer but looking up toward the two men. 

The desertion of Healy and Harvey stung Stone 
to madness. Every second he expected that they 
would make an attempt to shoot the moimts of the 
girls. He did not believe they would attempt to 
injure them but they had their revolvers with them 
and as soon as the girls got to the base of the butte 
they might intimidate them and make them pris- 
oners while he and Larkin would be at their mercy if 
they attempted to descend. 

While he pumped lead at the bandits who had 
chased the girls out of the main cafion, his brain 
worked like a motion-picture film, projecting a score 
of pictures that pointed to the successful springing of 
a trap with Healy and Castro as the instigators. 
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The telegrams, Healy's delirious mutterings, the 
men and horses crossing the chalcedony plateau^ 
the cigarette-end, his lengthy search for the Tea- 
pot Rock, his rising in the night and the explanation 
of coyotes, bolstered by Harvey's corroboration, all 
flashed through his mind as he savagely ground his 
teeth. And now they would get the girls. 

Healy had craftily waited to spring the trap until 
the secret of the butte had been unlocked by Stone. 
How the girls had come upon the scene he could not 
yet fathom. It was sufficient that they were there. 
And the cause of it was the cursed gold that lay 
within. What a fool he had been! If only he had 
listened more to Larkin ! 

His rage seemed to steady his aim. A bullet sent 
a man toppling backward over his pony's tail while 
the brute galloped off, trailing its master, whose 
spurred boot had caught in the stirrup. Larkin shot 
another horse and the cavalcade halted, palpably 
disturbed at the excellence of the aim. There was 
some discussion and then a leader waved a hand and 
the troop wheeled and galloped off toward a neigh- 
bouring butte while Stone and Larkin sped them in 
their retreat with humming missiles. 

The girls had come up dose to the butte and were 
calling as Stone threw the strap of his rifle across his 
shoulder and made for the rope. 

" They'll pot you as you go down,'* warned Larkin. 
"Hey, girls, look out down there for Healy 
and " 

An exclamation from Stone checked him. Harvey 
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was at the foot of the ladder, weakly standing against 
the rock of the chute. There was blood across his 
bald pate and he seemed dazed. An inkling of what 
had happened flashed over Stone and he shouted 
down. 

"What's wrong, Harvey? Quick, man." 

The old man steadied himself and looked up. Then 
he stooped and picked up his gun that lay at his feet. 

"Healy shot me," he said. "Fm all right. 
Come on down. I'll look out for 'em." 

Stone slid down the rope and Larkin, after one 
more admonition to the girls, followed him. By the 
time they reached the bottom the girls had dis- 
mounted and come into the comparative shelter of 
the chute. They had their revolvers in their hands. 
Harvey was with them. The wounded horse was not 
badly hurt and Stone put them with the burros. 

"Thet skunk cracked at me before I guessed what 
he was up to," he said. "Kggered Vdgotme. He 
sure grooved my old skull. Then he lit out, dam his 
ornery hide." 

Stone swiftly sized up the situation. To attempt 
to leave the butte would be madness. They would 
be inevitably surroimded or shot down. Yet to 
climb to the cave meant abandoning the burros and 
the horses of the two girls. But there was no help 
for it. There was plenty of food and with the water 
in the cavern they could stand a siege. Lola's first 
words helped the decision. 

"A posse will be along here before very long," she 
said. "We rode ahead to warn you." 
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"Then up with you!" said Stone. "Larkin» show 
*em how. I'll get the grub. Hurry, they may be 
down on us. " 

The girls, lithe and boyish in their riding tpgs, 
nimbly mounted while Harvey, who was none too 
steady on his pins but protested his ability, helped 
Stone collect the food. Stone sent him up next, then 
bundled up the supplies and tied them to the ends 
of the doubled line. As he raised up from doing this 
a shot came from above just as a buUet spatted 
against the granite close to his ear. He wheeled, his 
revolver ready, but saw nothing. 

"It was 'Ealy," shouted down Larkin. "Took a 
pot at yer. And I 'ad ter miss 'im. Come on hup. 
I'll cover yer. 'E's dodged horf." 

Stone resisted the inclination to duel it out with 
Healy. Another shout warned him that the horse- 
men were coming out from the near-by butte and he 
swarmed up to the ledge and hauled after him the 
bimdle of provisions. 

"Take the girls back inside, Lefty," he said. "And 
look out for Harvey. I want to see what those 
devils are up to. And if Healy shows his dirty 
carcass, I'll plug him. He may try to get one of the 
horses. If he does I'll get him." 

He lay down full length on the ledge, watching for 
a chance to shoot. But the attackers were wary of 
the fire that had disposed of a third of their number 
and rode quickly out of the angle of his aim. A 
touch came on his elbow and he looked up. It was 
Lola. Her face was powdered with desert dust but 
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her eyes were bright and her parted Ups were crim- 
son. 

Why didn't you stay in the cave?" he asked. 
I thought," she answered, "you might be glad to 
have me out here. Peggy is crazy to tell all about it 
and so she wouldn't have to wait until you came I 
offered to split the information with you." 

"You seemed to have dropped from the skies," 
said Stone. "I'll leave thanks for afterward. You 
said you came to warn us and ran the gauntlet of the 
same trap. It was very brave of you." 

"I haven't forgotten the fight at Castro's," she 
said. Their eyes met for a moment and not all the 
gray ash of the mesa could hide the flush that 
mounted in her cheeks. "I got your postcard," she 
went on, half shyly. "This is the answer. I told 
you I suspected something between Healy and 
Castro. And that I would try and find out more. I 
wanted to write to you but I knew it would not reach 
you. Then I managed to get Peggy's letter. You 
haven't told her about what I was doing at Castro's. 
That was kind of you." 

"It was splendid of you to do it. Go on." 

"I would have got away before, but I was practi- 
cally a prisoner at the Casa. Castro wouldn't pay 
me my money. I stole it at last when he was drunk 
one night and I got away. The driver of the auto — 
you remember? — Whelped me." 

"Yes," said Stone. "I remember the auto." 
She flushed again then continued: "Padilla lost his 
job. You made a joke of him. But Castro expected 
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to use him dilfferently from the begmning, I am sure. 
Only he worked on his hatred against you. Fadilla 
himself helped to give the thing away. Like all 
Mexicans, he had to boast. So he came to me and 
told me that he was going to kill the gringo who had 
come between him and me. Castro — " she hesitated 
— "Castro had a fancy for me. I had always held 
him oflF, but — ^I had to find out — ^to warn you — 
and so I let him think that I was not altogether 
indiflferent.*' 

She stopped and looked at him half pleadingly and 
Stone put his hand on top of hers. She let it stay 
there. 

"I could always handle him when — ^when he tried 
to go too far. He used to get pretty drunk toward 
morning and I would make Pisco punches for him. 
They unlocked his tongue. I flattered his vanity and 
he has lots of it, for all his ugly fatness. Like 
Fadilla, he loves to boast, but he is shrewder. But 
I thought I would never get it out of him. And all 
the time Fadilla was on the way. It it had not been 
for the Apaches and Healy getting wounded I 
should have been too late. But I got it little by 
little until, at last, one night he began to brag. It 
seems he had been jealous — of you — ^and I had to get 
that out of his mind. 

"He knew all about your trip from the first. He 
knew of the find of Dave Sims and Lem Burden and a 
partner of theirs years ago. He grubstaked both of 
them but they didn't come back." 

Stone nodded, remembering Harvey's talk. 
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"Then he heard that this third man was up in 
Nevada. With his place he gets hold of lots of 
information of that kind. Healy was in his debt. 
So he sent Healy to look him up. He found him — of 
course you know all about that — and Healy kept in 
touch with Castro by letters and telegrams. Then 
they tried to work it so that Castro would get in on a 
sure thing with another grubstake and your friend 
Larkin won enough money to spoil that. And you 
whipped Padilla. So they planned to send Padilla 
after you to pick up a band of men of his own sort and 
wait near the headwaters of Tonto Creek until Healy, 
who would get in touch with them, should signal them 
in some way that you had discovered the Madre 
d*Oro. I think they were going to kill you and who- 
ever was with you so as to have the mine for them- 
selves. They knew you wouldn't share it with them 
any other way. 

"Next morning Castro was sullen. He didn't 
remember what he had said but he knew the Piscos 
made him talk and he suspected me. So he took 
away all my clothes except the ones I wore in the 
dance hall and he had me watched and wouldn't give 
me any money. I was nearly crazy, for Padilla was 
on the way all the time. Castro got some telegrams, 
but he always destroyed them and he wouldn't tell 
me anything more. But I got word to the driver of 
the machine and he brought in some mail from me 
with Peggy's letter in it. Then I knew that you 
were safe for a little while. I watched my chance 
and got out, with the money I took from that fat pig 
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when he was too drunk, to know it. One of the other 
girls got me some clothes. And I came on. 

^^I told Doctor Seward as much as I had to. He 
had taken a fancy to you, and to Larkin and Harvey, 
but he didn't like Healy. He said he would get 
some men together but it would take time to stir them 
up in Verde because he would have to make them 
believe the real danger of the thing and they were 
mostly ranchers and slow to act. But he let Peggy 
and me have two horses. I had a hard time to 
persuade him until he knew we were both Western 
girls and moimtain-bred and knew how to take care 
of ourselves. I would have stolen them if I had to. 
So we came. 

"We foimd your camp below above Stone Men 
CafLon and started this morning, way before dawn. 
But we had to wait until it was getting light before 
we could pick up your trail. The moon was below 
the mesa then. We saw the burro tracks just as 
dawn was breaking and started to follow them up the 
mesa. Then Fadilla and his gang must have seen 
us from the opposite cliffs and they came after us. 
He recognized me and knew they had to stop us. 
You know the rest." 

"I know that you are the pluckiest girl and the 
cleverest that I have ever dreamed of. And I have 
dreamed of you more than once, Lola." 

"You mean it? After the dance hall?" 

"That," he said, "is a very foolish question. Now 
it is my turn to talk." 

Presently Larkin came along the ledge with Peggy 
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Fumiss. He coughed twice before they noticed 
h\m and turned to see him with his arm about 
Peggy's waist. 

** *Arvey dozed oflF, very convenient," he said with 
a grin, **So Peggy and me *ad a chamce to come to 
an himderstanding. I hain't quite sure it's all true, 
myself, but Peggy sez it is. Seems to be catchin', but 
you *ad the start of hus. Hanyfing doin'?" 

"I'm hoping they'll stick aroimd and get caught in 
a trap themselves when the posse shows up," an- 
swered Stone. "Except that I would like to pay my 
own respects to Healy and Padilla." 

"Leave 'Ealy for me, won't yer? I hain't bin 
hable to think hup the right sort of wind-hup for 
'im but I 'ope 'e'll git it. 'Ow about some grub? 
Peggy says the girls didn't 'ave much breakfast." 

" I want to keep tab on the horses," said Stone. " I 
can cover their hollow from here. Poor devils, 
they'll have to go shy on food but I'll get some water 
down to them." 

Peggy and me'll get the water," said Larkin. 

We wouldn't disturb you for the world. Better 
shift hover w'en the sun comes your w'y. And we'll 
git the grub. So long, I want to show Peggy the 
Mint." 

Padilla and his men did not appear. Stone figured 
that Healy had gone around the butte and joined 
them. They were perfectly safe in their eyrie until 
dark. If the posse did not come before then they 
could easily guard the ladder by moonlight. But the 
band might manage to steal the horses and burros. 
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The morning wore on with Harvey sleeping. Bye and 
bye P^gy and Larkin came back to announce the 
meal. Larkin had made a discovery. 

"We went in through that bother hopening/' he 
said. "The one to the left of where I crunched the 
skulls. And it's hopen to the sky. You could git 
up to the top of the butte, I fancy, far as I could tell 
wiv one torch. Better recharge *em both, 'adn't 
we?" 

Harvey still slumbered and the four of them 
picnicked on the ledge. Then Lola and Stone in 
turn explored the hollows of the butte and he showed 
her the gleaming wall, while the other pair watched 
on the ledge for the posse and developments. 

"Only half of this belongs to us/' he said. "The 
other half belongs to Lyman's daughter, Margaret." 

"How's that?" she asked, breathlessly. 

Stone explained to her, wondering at her excite- 
ment. 

"But that's P^gy," she said. 

"Peggy? P^gyPumiss?" 

"Yes. Isn't it wonderful? Peggy is a usual mckr 
name for Margaret, you know. She told me her 
story a long while ago. You see, Castro never hap- 
pened to mention the name of the partner of the 
two men he grubstaked. Too cautious, I suppose. 
Peggy doesn't know, either, if Larkin hasn't hap- 
pened to mention it. And she wouldn't talk about 
it with him even then, because — ^you don't suppose 
it will nmke any difference between h^ and Larkin 
do you — her mother having run away like that?" 
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''Of course not. Larkin isn't that sort of a man." 

She snuggled up to hun in the dark, for he had 
switched off his torch and the only light in the great 
cavern filtered through the rift where the moon had 
shone. 

'"But go on/' said Stone. '"About her name being 
Pumiss?" 

"Oh! Teggy told me all her story a long time ago. 
This man, Lowe — ^I didn't know your friend Lyman, 
but I think he ought not to have left Peggy's mother 
so much alone, she was so much younger than he 
was — ^this man Lowe deserted her very soon and it 
wasn't long before she died and Peggy had to make 
her own way. And her mother didn't want to take 
Lyman's name again, or Lowe's, so she took her 
maiden name — ^Fumiss. You see? And now we 
can tell P^gy!'* 

"I heard Larkin dreaming aloud one night," said 
Stone. "About making a diamond ring out of this 
gold. How about giving a duplicate order?" 

It was Harvey who interrupted her reply, which 
was lengthy but silent. He had come to the gallery 
above them and, from an intuitive delicacy, shut off 
his torch. Now his deep voice boomed through the 
dark. 

"Hate to distiurb ye, but them hawsses an' burros 
ought to be watered. Larkin said " 

"Coming," answered Stone and switched on his 
Ught. 

Twnight feU without a sign of the rescue party. 
The night grew bitterly cold and they collected what 
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was left of the wood and made a fire in the entrance, 
sitting there in the moonlight. Harvey insisted on 
keeping watch on the ledge, though there seemed 
little fear of an attack in the brightness. 

"I slep' off my headache," he declared. "This 
old head of mine is too tough to be damaged easy. 
Some say it's wood, but wait till I find them dia- 
monds." 

The girls sang together in a low voice. Bye and 
bye Larkin essayed a solo: 

Ho, hisn't it nice to be *on^-moonin*, 
*Oney-moonin', 'oney-moonin'? 
Nuthin* ter do for a month or two 
But spoon wiv your wedded wife. 

"I don't like the rest of the song," he broke of. 
"Sort of sarcastic." 

Peggy had been told that she was an heiress and 
Larkin reassured her as to any doubts she may have 
had as to his feeling for her. The rest of the world 
seemed very far away knd not to matter much. 

"They're slow in Verde," said Stone. "Fm afraid 
they won't come till morning. I hope we can save 
your horses and our good old burros." 

A shot rang out, with a sharp slash of red from the 
top of the mesa ringing down the chute. Harvey 
dropped on one knee, raised his rifle, and returned the 
fire. "Are you hit?" asked Stone, anxiously. 

"No, dem 'em! They dumb up the way Healy 
noticed. We've got an account to settle with that 
skunk! Bullet hit the rock. I'm comin' in." 
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He made quick dashes from jut to jut while two 
more shots were fired, but he reached the cave un- 
scathed. Then there was silence. 

"Strike me pink!" cried Larkin. "There's that 
w'y up to the top! We can sneak up there and tyke 
*em in the rear. Shoot 'em off the bloomin' rock. 
Come on. Revolvers '11 do it." 

Stone looked at the girls but they did not dissuade 
them. The cowardly attack on Harvey had warmed 
their blood to resentment and they were confident of 
their men. 

"Sounds like a good scheme," said Stone. "That 
IKXsse may not show up. Come on, Larkin. Har- 
vey can keep watch here with the girls." 

Lola demurred but he insisted, and she surrendered. 
There was the soimd of kisses in the dark of the 
tunnel. Then Larkin led the way to the place he had 
discovered. Using their torches carefully, they made 
out the remains of timbers projecting from the wall 
and, here and there, the section of a ladder. The 
wood was seasoned by the ages but still fairly sound. 
They crept up, making hardly any noise. 

"Another entrance," said Stone; "or an exit." 

They crept up, silently, imtil they were close to the 
top. Then a bit of wood snapped under Larkin's 
weight and fell softly, after the first crack, landing 
in dust below. Carefully they peered over the rim 
and saw nothing but the almost level surface of the 
top of the butte with some dark splotches here and 
there. 

"'Eard hus, damn it!" whispered Larkin with his 
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lips dose to Stone's ear. *^And sneaked. Mebbe 
we can git a pot at 'em goin' down or see w'ot they're 
up to." 

They emerged on the summit. The dark blotches 
proved to be potholes worn into deep pits by sand- 
whirls in the eroded surface. One of these had been 
deepened for the way they had come. They moved 
over toward the edge. Then two shadows lifted 
from the holes and two shots blazed. 

Stone felt the wind of the bullet pass his face as he 
leaped for his man» who sprang out of his conceal- 
ment. Back of hhn Larkin fired and jumped fairly 
on top of his man, as Stone's opponent fired again, 
in the same second with Stone. A red-hot iron 
seemed to pass by Stone's shoulder, close to his neck, 
and then he grappled. His own shot had missed in 
the rush of the encounter. 

"Ha, Gringo! Thees time I keel you!" 

It was Fadilla, and Stone's forces surged within 
him as he wrestled fiercely with the Mexican. Pa- 
dilla's bull strength got the first advantage. The 
man was like an enormous eel. He twisted and sank 
his teeth into Stone's wrist forcmg him to drop the 
gun which he was trying to use as a club. Then 
Padilla dropped his own weapon and, though his arm 
was forced down by his side, managed to wriggle and 
get out a knife. Stone caught the blue gleam of the 
steel in the moonlight and, with a sudden burst of 
energy, forced Padilla's arm backward and upward 
toward the small of his back. The Mexican cursed 
and struggled but the knife fell tinkling into one of 
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the holes near whose edge they swayed perilously. 
The blood was flowing from Stone's shoulder and he 
put forth all his efforts, thinking he might weaken 
from the loss of it. Once Fadilla swept him from his 
feet but he regained them and they neared the edge 
of the butte. 

Fadilla broke Stone's hold and his hands fastened 
about Stone's throat, closing down like clamps, 

* 

shutting off his wind. Stone tore them free and 
punched short and hard, driving in to Fadilla's belly, 
with a recollection of the fight at Castro's and 
Larkin's admonition. Fadilla staggered back, his 
face awful under the bright moon as he stepped into 
space, clutched at nothing, and fell over the sheer 
edge. 

Stone turned, panting, to recover his gun and saw 
Larkin grinning at him. 

"'Just got in at the finish," he said. ^^You was 
doin' nicely, so I didn't hinterfere. You was too 
dose to the hedge, for one thing." 

*'Kill your man?" asked Stone. 

Larkin jerked his head toward a pothole. 

"Strangled 'im, the dirty greaser. I told you I 
was a two-'anded cove. Oo was yours? Fadilla? " 

Stone nodded. He hadn't much breath to spare. 

"Serves 'im bloody well right," said Larkin. 
"Now there's Mister 'Ealy to hattend to. Hafter 
dooty comes pleasmre. Let's go down to the ladies." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE END OF A CHASB 

^nr"^HERE were no more shots. Hie tragic 
I finish to the fif^t on the summit and the death 
JL of PadiUa seemed to have disheartened 
further attempts. As Healy could not lead them 
personally to the top for a second attack, the 
Mexicans declined the initiative. Once the horses 
neighed and Stone went along the side of the ledge 
that was in shadow and looked down. *^No trouble. 
Wanted some, food, I suppose/' he said. ^'I wish 
there was some way of getting it to them." After 
that the three men took short spells at watching, 
safe in the shadow, as the moon shifted. The fire 
died down and made for dose company. But before 
it failed entirely P^gy made a discovery. 

**Look," she said, "there's another of those queer 
birds carved just by the side of the entrance.'* 

Stone sprayed the torch ray on it. He found that 
it could be reached from the outside and, since the 
stone should not rise more swiftly than it had 
lowered, it would not be difficult, if the mechanism 
worked, to close up their treasure-house when they 
departed. 

Through the night the mesa, or all that they could 
see of it from their perch, remained clear and without 

23S 
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alarms. The two girls went to sleep in each other's 
arms while Harvey brooded over them like a patri- 
arch. 

The stars were still bright, though their side of the 
butte was in blackness with the moon sinking west- 
ward, when a sound aroused them all as if it had been 
the trump of Gabriel. It was the "honk-honk!" of 
an auto horn blaring across the quiet mesa. Another 
soimded in a different note. They were far away but 
the honking continued louder and louder. 

"They're scarin* 'Ealy orf," said Larkin. "S'pose 
they fink we may be hup hagainst it. '£11, there 
they go." 

Out of the dark shadow of the neighbouring butte 
came a bunch of horsemen, flying toward the ravine 
that led up to the mesa. Stone and Harvey and 
Larkin let loose at the racing targets and one man fell 
behind the rest, dismounted, caught a riderless horse 
that had belonged to one of the dead Mexicans, and 
tore after his comrades, leaving his fiirst mount dead. 

'^It's a shyme to hit the 'orses stead of the Greas- 
ers," said Larkin. "Hi, they're hafter 'em. Let 
'em know we're halive." 

They fired again and shouted as the horns blared 
and a big car appeared the other side of the butte 
from which the riders had come, and went lunging 
through the soft soil in pursuit. It was filled with 
men, and jets of fire prefaced the sharp reports of 
their rifles. A second car came on toward the 
treasure-butte as the two girls added their ululating 
*^cooee^8^^ to the shouts of the men. 
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Time to put hup the shutters," said Larkm. 
Wot habout the g(Jd, Stone? We fwgot to fetch 
it hup." There had been other things besides gold 
to think about. 

** Leave it," said Stone. ** If that door winrks. We 
want to get after those skunks out there. They've 
got the best of the machine." 

''Leave me here while you do the chasin'," sug* 
gested Harvey. ** Thet door may not work from the 
outside after thet crack you give it. Better take 
some gold along with us. It might come in handy. 
I'll get it up. You get down the ladders." 

The jGrst machine had struck a patch of soft sand 
and the fleeing Mexicans gained. One man was far 
in the lead, better mounted than the others. The 
car plowed out of its trouble and with a burst of 
speed began to overhaul the fugitives. One of them 
fell, the rest faltered and then halted, holding up their 
arms in token of surrender, all save the man on the 
fast horse, who disappeared in the ravine. 

"I bet that's *Ealy," said Larkin, bitterly. 

They found Doctor Seward in the second car. The 
sherifiF of Yavalai County was in the first, he said, 
after he had congratulated them. 

^'I had trouble in getting a posse to cross the county 
line," said the doctor. "It's a toss-up whether you 
are in Gila or Coconino right here. But we can fix 
that. They are not so fussy over county trespass 
in Arizona and I fancy that some of the rascals the 
sheriflf is rounding up will be acceptable to any of the 
nearest jailers. Did you make your strike? " 
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"We did," said Larkin. "And there's a long 
story as to that. But I'll tell you one fing. You get 
yore 'orsepittle hendowment and it'll be called the 
Fumiss Sanitarium." 

"Well, we'll help sustain your rights until you 
register them," said Seward. ^'All reputable citizens 
in our posse. One mining man with us. He's in the 
other car. He can tell you whether you'll have to 
register at Globe or Flagstaff or Williams. It was he 
who suggested we could drive cars along the mesa and 
make better time than with horses. Are you ready 
to go back? " 

" Just a minute. Doctor," said Stone. " I'll endow 
another ward, hospital, or what you like, if you'll 
take Larkin and myself over to the sheriff's car. 
They've let one man get away and I rather fancy it's 
Mr. Healy. Larkin and myself want a little con- 
versation with him. We'll take a couple of those 
Mexican's horses, since these of ours haven't had any 
feed, and see if we can overhaul him." 

"It isn't my car," said the doctor, but " he 

turned to the man beside him, ^^How about it Mr. 
Sunes?" 

"Of course." 

Larkin and Stone caught up their rifles and jumped 
into the empty tonneau. The girls waved to them 
as the owner mounted and threw in the clutch. 

"He won't go far," said the sheriff. "White man, 
name of Healy, they tell me. One of us winged 
his horse just as he made the ravine. Low in the 
flank. We'll git him. Of course, if you two gents 
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have got a special hankerin' to round him up I don't 
mind accommodating you. They's a couple of likely 
cayuses in thet bunch. I'll jest sw'ar ye in as 
deputies. Hold up yore right hands. Seein' the 
circumstances, I might add thet you can bring him or 
leave him, so long's you finish the job. Them's my 
instructions. Sabe f " 

Stone and Larkin were in the saddle before he had 
finished. Hieir mounts seemed in good condition 
and they did not spare them although they let them 
wash out their mouths when they reached Tonto 
Creek. The trail was plain where Healy had put 
his horse through the stream and turned it west, down 
cafion. A few spots of blood soon disappeared. 
Apparently the horse was less hurt than the sheriff 
had thought. 

The tracks led past Stone Men Cafion, past 
Promontory Butte, under the cliffs of the chalcedony 
plateau. Then they saw him, his horse labouring 
gallantly at the head of a steep gulch though not the 
same one by which they had once descended. Before 
they could fire he had disappeared. He was making 
his way toward Miami, a desperate undertaking with- 
out forage, food and, possibly, water. 

Their own mounts, desert-bred and hardened, 
scrambled up the acclivity like goats. Larkin was 
no accomplished horseman but he stuck like a burr 
to mane and saddle, or to pommel and cantle. 

They discovered that, by luck or information, 
Healy had struck the plateau at its narrowest, where 
the desert eddied in on the rock. If he knew that 
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they were after him he made no sign but had evi- 
dently settled down to getting the most out of his 
steed, limping now but struggling on. 

"Hell die an' dry up in the desert if *e starts to 
cross it/' gasped Larkin, bobbing in his saddle. 
"Wot price dismounting and trying a pot shot or 
two? Though I'll never git back in this bloody 
saddle hif I do/' he added, with a groan. 

"Too quick a death for him," said Stone. "He 
wants the fear of the noose put into him. Our 
horses are in better shape than his. We'll get him 
inside of a mile or so." 

They went on in the hot sun, all three at a slow 
gait that was a travesty of a trot. Once Larkin 
yelled and Healy looked round. They saw him put 
his spurs to the horse that lumbered forward and 
then stopped suddenly, warned by its instinct of 
something its rider could not see. Healy went 
over its head and the animal wheeled and snorted 
and then stood stock still for the others to come 
up. 

But they were staring at a frightful sight, swiftly 
as it passed. As Healy struck the groimd it seemed 
to rise all about him in a geyser of mud, as a greasy 
puddle splashes under the passing foot. They heard 
his shriek, despairing, unearthly, and saw him wallow 
helplessly before the pit engulfed him. As they 
reached the edge of the sumidero all that was left 
of Healy were a few slimy, gaseous bubbles that rose 
slowly, shone prismatically, and then burst gently 
with a sucking sound while the mud heaved a little 
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before it levelled down to cake and crack under the 
sun, ready for its next victim. 



The only sounds in the amphitheatre at the head- 
waters of Tonto Creek, some three months later, 
were the whirring of cicadas, the munch-crunch of a 
contented burro, and the tap-tap of a prospector's 
sledge. Up on the mesa the Treasure Butte was 
yielding up its gold by the most modem methods, the 
romance of the mine almost ancient history, except to 
its fortunate owners, of whom, strange to say, the 
prospector in the cafion was one. 

He worked on a jumble of rock formation that 
filled the gap of the gorge of the placer-creek, now a 
side-issue of the Mogollon Mining Company. As 
he pecked away with the perseverance of a wood- 
pecker on insect-infected bark, he hummed and some- 
times he talked to himself, as Desert Rats will do, 
whether they are millionaires in their old age or 
not. 

''This is the most likely place in Arizony to find 
'em," he said. '* A bunch of mussed-up rock like this. 
Reglar junk-shop o' mineral. Them's garnets and all 
this is crystalline schist. A little shot *' 

He set his stick of dynamite into the socket he 
had prepared for it. As in the days of his youth, he 
crimped the cap with his teeth and attached the fuse. 
Then he walked away after lighting it and watched it 
sputter, remembering the way the fuses had sputtered 
in the darkness of the great cavern that now was 
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open to the light of day. There was not much noise 
for the formation was loose and gave easily. 

A little pile of debris rolled down from the gash the 
explosion had made and he walked over to it and 
carefully examined it in his homy palm. 

A mass of glittering ruby crystals he set aside — 
garnets. Some duller pebbles of green he nodded at. 

"Olivines, peridots, we're gettin* warm. But 
weVe bin that warm afore an* got fooled. Now, 
then.*' He turned over and over some gray-looking 
objects and held them up against the light as if half 
unbelieving, his seamed face twisting gradually into 
a smile. Then he flung up his hat and whooped, 
jumping into the air with his find clutched tightly in 
his great hand, cracking his heels fairly before he lit. 

"I'm the pizened son of a homed toad if I ain't got 
'em!" he said. "Three of 'em! They ain't no 
bigger'n peas but they're di^monds^ and I wouldn't 
swap 'em for all that's left of the mother-of-gold up 
thar in the butte. No, sirree." 

He hefted them ecstatically. 

"I'll show 'em," he said. "They's more thar in 
the gneiss but I'll leave them for later to prove I 
ain't salted my own di'mond mine. And I'll make 
'em swaller their grins and their jokes, gol dem their 
ornery, pesky hides! I'll shove 'em down their 
throats." 

He looked at them again. 

"That 'ud be worse than pearls afore swine," he 
soliloquized. "I'll have the three of 'em cut, if they 
trim plumb down to chips, and I'll have 'em mounted 
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in MogoUon gold in three rings — one far Stone and one 
fer Larkin and one fer me. Onless the gels want 'em. 
"Used to josh me, did they? Wal, the world '11 
read of me as Di'mond Dick Harvey, the man who 
found diamonds in Arizony." 



TEUS END 
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